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An Editorial in This Issue 


God Still Reigns 


APTAINS and kings have failed, The lords of pride and power 

The wraiths of war depart, Have seen their banners furled, 
But faith and hope and love But the Lord of life, new-crowned, 

Still haunt the sad world’s heart. Goes singing through the world. 


Our God has not resigned Old Duty shall return 
His throne of truth and right; But clad in robes of mirth, 
The seas are his, and the land, And Beauty shall be queen 
And the vasts of starry light. In the garden land of earth. 


Captains and kings have failed, 
The wraiths of war depart, 
But faith and hope and love 
Still haunt the sad world’s heart. 


—Thomas Curtis Clark, in The Christian Century. 
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About Folks and Things 


Russellville, Southern Ohio Conference, 
has been without a pastor since conference 
and will be glad to communicate with some 
minister desiring half-time service. Ad- 
dress E. W. Crabb, clerk, Russellville, Ohio. 


Dean Enders was in Dayton last week for 
a cecnference with the Department of Chris- 
tian Education pertaining to the summer 
schools at Defiance in 1927 and as one of 
the speakers at the Young People’s Con- 
gress. 


Our church at Troy, Ohio, Rev. A. E. 
Kemp pastor, held a fine fathers’ and sons’ 
banquet one night last week, in which 150 
fathers and sons sat down to a sumptuous 
repast, Brother Hermcn Eldredge being the 
speaker of the evening. 


Rev. Ernest Treber and family moved last 
week from Kitchel, Indiana, to Pleasant 
Hill, Miami Ohio Conference, where he be- 
came pastor with the first of the new year. 
It is a great field, and we believe that under 
his leadership it will work out many of its 
fine possibilities. 

Brother A. F. Foor, the president of the 
Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, has been quite ill, but we are glad 
to say that he now is recovering nicely. His 
home church, Everett, Pennsylvania, is anx- 
ious tc secure a pastor who will be a worthy 
successor to Rev. A. W. Sparks, our new 
Home Mission Secretary. 

Antioch, Central Ohio Conference, of 
which Rev. S. D. Bennett is the pastor, re- 
cently held an eight-day meeting in which 
there were ten additions. Rev. J. W. Young 
did most of the preaching and was a great 
help in the meeting. Last month Brother 
Bennett held a shcrt meeting at his other 
church, Wilson Chapel, with nine additions 
and good interest throughout the commun- 
ity. 

Rev. J. J. Beisiegel has been assisting 
Rev. G. B. Cain in an evangelistic meeting 
at Beamsville, Ohio. Over the fifth Sunday 
of this month he plans to put on a Kingdom 
Enlistment Week program for Rev. O. Giv- 
ens, of the United Brethren Church at 
Wooster, near Winona Lake. The Boon- 
ville Church, of which Brother Beisiegel is 
the pastor, presented him with a goodly 
sized purse as a Christmas token of their 
affection. 


On page eight will be found a greeting 
from Dr. J. W. Wellons, sent out to the 
brotherhood for his one hundred and first 
birthday message. Not only has Brother 
Wellons reached this remarkable age but all 
of these years he has been remarkably virile 
in body and mind. We speak the hearty 
sentiments of the entire brotherhood in wish- 
ing him happy returns of the day, with all 
of the golden glow and beauty of an Ara- 
bian sunset. 


The International Lesson Committee met 
at Cincinnati for four days of last week. 
Twenty-seven denominations are included in 


this committee, and Hermon Eldredge is the 
representative for the Christian Church. 
One of the significant things accomplished 
was the revising of the international curric- 
ulum for the denominations cf the United 
States and Canada, following the plan out- 
lined in Dr. Harper’s new book, “An Inte- 
grated Program of Religious Education,” in- 
stead of a former outline of correlation. 
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S announced in our issue of Novem- 

ber 4, Dr. J. F. Burnett, for the 
third of a century the Secretary of 
our General Convention, asked to be 
excused from further service at the end 
of his term of office, December 31, 
and was unanimously elected Secretary 
Emeritus by the Urbana Convention, 
and given a substantial token of ap- 
preciation of his long and faithful 
It was also voted that a retir- 
ing salary. be arranged for; but this 


service. 


Dr. Burnett has declined to accept for 
this coming year, as he expects to 
supply the church at Franklin for at 
least a part of the time. But the 
General Board responded to this gra- 
part by 
voting a sum to found the Burnett 
Beneficiary Fund. Dr. Denison refers 
to this fund in his department in this 


cious magnanimity on his 


issue. A most generous and enthusi- 
astic response ought to be given 
throughout the brotherhood for the 
establishment of this fund, which is to 
be used in the future for those who 
have given long-time and insufficiently 
remunerated service. In his depart- 
ment last week, Dr. Burnett gave his 
farewell message as General Secretary, 
and on page four of this issue we 
speak editorially of his notable service. 




















The G. C. 79ers, which is made up of 
alumni, students, and friends of Defiance 
College within seventy-nine miles cf Dayton, 
held its annual meeting in this city last 
week in the Riverdale Church, with banquet 
and an appropriate program. About one 
hundred were present and a royal good time 
was had. Dr. John E. Kauffman, pastor of 
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First Church, was elected president for the 
coming year. The club is still young but 
growing strong in interest and it bids fair 
to become a factor in the interests of the 
college. 

The work of the Carversville Christian 
Church is progressing nicely under the lead- 
ership of Rev. W. H. Haines, former presi- 
dent of the Tioga River Conference, whc 
lately took charge at this point. Brother 
Haines moved into the parsonage the first of 
November. A series of evangelistic meet- 
ings is planned for early in the new year. 


* We hope that a large number of individ- 
uals through our church are planning to 
read the Book of Luke during the first twen- 
ty-four days of January—a chapter a day. 
You will have time to complete the bcok 
this month even if you have not yet started. 
Millions will be reading this book this month 
and there will be inspiration in the thought 
that you are a part of the movement as well 
as great help if you read carefully and 
thoughtfully. Pastors can very materially 
help the movement by using the bock as a 
basis for their prayer-meeting topics this 
month. 

From Brother J. W. Wilson, of James- 
town, New York, we have a letter of kindly 
greeting. Brother Wilson is and has been 
the president of the board of trustees of the 
Aged Ministers’ Home at Lakemont for ap- 
proximately thirty years during which time 
he has rendered most valuable service for 
this institution. He is now nearing his four- 
score years and is deeply interested in all 
the work of the Kingdom. For more than 
a half century he has found much pleasure 
in writing poetry and has a collection of 
about one hundred and fifty poems which he 
has penned. 


Some thirty ycung people’s leaders repre- 
senting thirteen conferences, five States, and 
Canada, met in Dayton last week to discuss 
plans for young people’s work throughout 
the Christian Church for 1927. The young 
people of the Dayton and near-by churches 
joined with this group in a meeting at First 
Christian Church on Thursday evening, at 
which Dean Enders was the speaker. The 
Mission Board gave a missicnary dinner at 
the Hung Far Chinese Restaurant for these 
young people, in which oriental food, chop- 
sticks, and place cards helped in making it 
a unique affair which was greatly enjoyed. 
The Dayton Daily News published a photo- 
graph of the group, together with an ac- 
count of the meeting. The secretaries of 
the various departments appeared before the 
conference to outline their work and show 
the young people how they can co-operate in 
its promotion. The young people attended 
the watch-night services held in the Crown 
Point and Riverdale Christian churches last 
Friday evening, then assembled at the 
Eldredge home to spend the last hour of the 
old year. It seemed especially fitting that 
Dr. Burnett, as the last act of his thirty- 
three years of official service for the Chris- 
tian Church, should address the young peo- 
ple at midnight. 
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The Outlawing of War 


December 23, is indeed a most noteworthy number, 

and one which should have a very wide reading 
outside as well as within the Church. (Copies ef it may 
be obtained at the special price of ten cents per copy at 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago.) It is dedicated 
“To the Prince of Peace—A Christmas Chorus.” This 
chorus is formed by articles from twenty outstanding 
students of the question of universal peace, together with 
an editorial further illuminating the position of the peri- 
odical itself, which has come to be the most conspicuous 
and aggressive advocate in America, if not in the world, 
for the outlawing of war. The basic idea which forms 
the dynamic of this great journal in all of its advocacy 
of peace is that first and above everything else war must 
be outlawed. Its editor-in-chief, Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, has distinguished himself by the insistent 
advocacy of this ideal, and has done more than any other 
one person to make the outlawry of war an immediate 
objective of the Church. The specific proposal around 
which this particular issue of the periodical is builded 
is the resolution offered in the United States Senate by 
Senator Borah on December 9, 1926. With a preamble 
carrying a strong indictment of war, and incidentally 
taking a biff at the League of Nations which he so bitterly 
opposes, the Senator’s resolution calls for a declaration 
by the United States that war should be outlawed as an 
institution or means for the settlement of international 
controversies, that a code of international law of peace 
based upon the outlawing of war be created and adopted, 
and, after all that is accomplished, the formation of an 
international court modeled after our own Supreme Court 
in autonomy and practice. 


T > Christmas issue of The Christian Century, for 


E do not see how anyone who hopes ever to rid the 
world of war could object to the outlawry of war 

as a foundational and imperative principle. Indeed we 
cannot conceive how any peace advocate ever could have 
held any other idea or ideal as his final objective. So far 
as we know, all real peace advocates have always had back 
in their mind the ultimate outlawry of war, though they 
may never have called it by that name. But the actual 
crystallization of the idea into a compelling dynamic had 
been far too long delayed, and it is of tremendous conse- 
quence to the whole movement that so challenging a pro- 
posal and so apt a term as “outlawry” has come into com- 
manding position in the propaganda for world peace. 
Most heartily The Herald endorses the basic idea, which 
it always has advocated regardless of specific names for 
it or methods of procedure; and we do not see how any 
real lover of peace could withhold his support from the 


proposal that war should be thought of as a crime against 
human society and that the machinery of international 
dealing and the very fabric of civilization itself should be 
builded to conform to this idea. With all of our mind 
and heart we are for it, as we believe the Church 
Universal should quickly come to be. 


UR position being thus clearly enunciated, it ought 
to be permissible for us to express our further con- 
viction that the whole system of outlawing war and estab- 
lishing universal peace is an infinitely more intricate and 
difficult an undertaking than Senator Borah and a good 
many of the outlawry enthusiasts seem to have perceived. 
It will not be nearly so simple a thing as much of their 
writing and advocacy intimates. They seem to forget that 
in ridding the world of war we are dealing not only with 
issues and ideals, but with folks—and dealing with them 
at points of contact which are imbedded in two of the 
most primary and instinctive qualities of human nature, 
the sense of self-protection and the love of country. 
Added to these two primary and highly motivating emo- 
tions are a multitude of cross-current and conflicting emo- 
tions and ideals which have grown out of ten thousand 
years of embittered racial animosities and nationalistic 
ambitions and glorifications. To subdue all these into a 
workable international network of peace is by far the 
most stupendous and interminably difficult proposition 
which the Christian forces of the world have ever under- 
taken. And one need only to read the Chicago Tribune 
and a few other of the great militaristic dailies, with their 
millions of readers to where The Christian Century and 
other religious periodicals have only thousands, to real- 
ize how unready are the people of even the United States 
to adopt the outlawry of war if that term is to have any 
meaningful and forceful content. There must be a vast 
amount of slow and hard-fought preparation before the 
people of the world can be persuaded to give it any prac- 
tical and workable meaning whatever. 


OTHING will prove more disastrous to the whole 

peace movement than for its advocates to be deceived 
into thinking that it is a simple and easy problem, or one 
in which peace treaties and legislation will form an abso- 
lutely reliable control of human ambitions and emotions. 
It will be equally disastrous if we approach the problem 
with a “single track mind,” with no expansiveness of 
plan or pliability of method that can be adapted to the 
long, long line of advance which skirts the world and in- 
volves every race and nation ere we can call the task 
even fairly started. Nothing seemed simpler ta the old- 
time prohibitionist than doing away with the liquor 
traftic. All we needed to do was simply to “prohibit” it! 
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miles have been traveled in every sort of train and conveyance and — 


Under this idea of the simplicity of the problem they were 
intolerant to high license, to local option, tc anything and 
everything but straight-out prohibition. But we all know that 
prohibition came only through the efforts of those who were willing 
to tackle the liquor traffic at every possible point, gaining what 
they could and scotching what they gained, through a long period 
of gradual preparatory education and advancement. And _ even 
. yet prohibition is not fully consummated even in America! Because 
it is of infinitely larger dimensions, the task of outlawing war can 
never be accomplished by any idealism that is confined to a single 
track or a single line of attack and that will not take advantage of 
every possible preparatory step towards its own objective. One 
need only study the Borah resoluticn to see how indefinite and 
intangible it really is and what an interminable maze of difficulties 
lies between it and its adoption by the nations, and the creating 
and perfecting of international machinery to make it effective. 
The thrice-repeated fiasco of our own Senate in its relations to 
the League of Naticns and the World Court proves how easily a 
monkey-wrench can be thrown into international machinery, and 
how few politicians it takes in any one nation to do it. And one 
need only survey the present sincere differences of opinion between 
honest and well-meaning patriots cver international procedure as 
simple as that of dealing in the best way with Mexico or Nicaragua 
to be made aware of how irreconcilable are the opinions of high- 
minded Christian citizens as to what is really militaristic and how 
much preparedness is justifiable and helpful in promoting peace. 
Hence as much as we would love to see the Borah resclution un- 
derstandingly and faithfully adopted by the United States, never- 
theless we are going to work for any and every proposal or insti- 
tution which will help to draw the nations of the world into a 
closer and friendlier organism—and we wish that Senatcr Borah 
had the same spirit of adaptability. Ours is not a single track 
mind, nor do we ever expect any national or international institu- 
tion or machinery to be established full-canopied and perfect in all 
its idealism in its very beginning. Therefore our methods are many 
and pliable and our patience with folks enduring. 


JE congratulate Dr. Morriscn and his fellow-editors upon the 

great Peace Number which their great journal has issued. We 
are with them heart and soul for the outlawry of war. And we 
hope that they will be as willing and as plastic as we to every pos- 
sible step of advancement anywhere along the long, long line in 
the long, long fight that is ahead of us against war. 


A Notable Service 


HIRTY-THREE years is a long time for anyone to render a 
public service; and it is an especially long time if that service 
has been faithfully performed under heavy and exacting 

physical routine as well as burdensome problems and perplexities. 
Such it is which Dr. J. F. Burnett has had the honor to render to 
the Christian Church as its General Secretary. Through the third 
of a century he has carried the manifold interests of that office; 
and a part cf that time, he also carried with it the responsibilities 
of an active and unusually successful pastorate. 

Not many of our people have realized how physically taxing 
have been his duties. Every week day and every Sunday month 
after month and year after year with scarcely a break, Dr. Burnett 
has been steadily on the go. Rarely during the thirty-three 
years has he taken even a two weeks’ vacation. Thousands of 


oe 
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in every sort of weather, thousands of sermons and addresses have 
been delivered and thousands of letters written, and pages upon 
pages of “copy” have been prepared and printed. And all of this 
has been rendered as a sacred service, with that painstaking care 
which has characterized Dr. Burnett in all which he has under- 
taken to do for the Kingdom. And for the past several years much 
of this ministry has been rendered with limitations of physical 
health and strength under which few men would have had the grit 
to have continued at their post of duty. 

It has been a notable service also in its variety. No other man 
ever among us has been so full-rounded in his various capacities. 
As a preacher of the gospel, as a platform speaker, as a sclicitor 
of funds from a public audience, as a genius in handling audiences 
and knowing just when to make them serious and when to make 
them laugh, as a past master in dedicatorial services, as a wise 
counselor, as a discrete handler of public funds, as a ready and 
atinaclit writer, as one with breadth of mind and sympathies and 
many-sided interests, and as a pleasing personality with a large 
capacity for adaptable friendship—in all of these things and many 
others Dr. Burnett ministered with an excellence which most of us 
would be satisfied to equal in even two or three such lines of 
work. Especially notable has been his power of adjustment to 
folks. It was his to hold this important office through two of the 
most stcrmy periods of our denominational history; and yet he did 
so without becoming involved in the controversies or losing the 
confidence or fellowship of any of the factions which so bitterly 
opposed each other. He served under five different executives, 
vastly different in their types and temperaments; and he served cn 
beards and in official capacities with almost every conceivable 
type of brethren—and as he looks back over the thirty-three years 
it must be a most enviable compensation to him to know that almost 
without exception he has held the unbroken love and gecod will 
of all these with whom he has been so closely associated, as well 
as a universality of esteem which our entire brotherhood never 
granted to many, if any, others. 

It has been a long and notable service! Dr. Burnett has writ- 
ten himself indelibly into the histcry of our church and into the 
activities of the Kingdom at large through the Federal Council and 
other interdenominational work where he so ably represented 
us. Through it all he has won the undying esteem of our mem- 
bership everywhere—and a warmth of personal affection with some 
of us which is too sacred fcr display in public print. As this is 
being written, he and his gracious companion, who has been his 
frequent helper in the office as well as a cherished and lovable 
friend for all of us, are voluntarily transferring the work of the 
office to the new secretary, Dr. Denison. Their going touches us 
tco deeply for words! There is a keen and uncomforted sense of 
loss. But with it is an even larger element of joy in the remark- 
able record which he has made and in the glad fact that our veteran 
friend and brother will now have the leisure for the rest and re- 
freshment, and the reading of good books, and the visiting with 
old friends, and the thousand and one other things he so long has 
wanted to do, but never could find the time. Richly he deserves 
such opportunity; and the unfailing love and the united prayers 
of the whole brotherhood of the Christian Church, and of many 
outside of it who also have admired his notable service, will be 
with him and his in these happy days—which we are all praying 
may be many, many years. 


The Trend of Events 


The Growth of the “Community Church” Idea 


The Institute of Sccial and Religious Research has just com- 
pleted a study, in connection with its survey of American villages, 
which is of great significance. The study is published under the 
title “United Churches,” and reveals the rapid progress which the 
community church idea has made in the last few years. Most 
of the 977 united churches listed by the study in rural areas of 
northern and western States were formed since 1910, and the great 


majority since the World War. The movement as yet is only 
fairly getting under way; and as these united churches prove their 
stability and their great advantage to the community cver the 
old-time denominational division, other communities in increasing 
numbers are bound tc take up the idea. 

A point which should come as a warning to denominational 
leaders and sectarian enthusiasts is the fact that to a surprising 
extent these churches were of spontaneous lccal origin. They were 
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brought about through the initiative of lay leaders in each com- 
munity who have become convinced of the waste and ineffectiveness 
of attempting to support several churches in small towns or com- 
munities. Denominational leaders may say what they will, and 
defenders cf denominationalism may fight the movement as they 
may, but the hard and potent fact remains that the men and 
women down in the local communities are fast learning to have 
sense enough to look first to their own local interests and to the 
welfare of the Kingdom in their own local sections and to what 
will be the best fcr the religious nurture of their own boys and 
girls, rather than, as in the past, what is best for their separate 
churches. When it comes to the choice of leaving their own de- 
nomination go or the whole religious interests of the community 
become decadent through broken down and inefficient competitive 
churches, it is inevitable that in rapidly increasing numbers they 
will chocse to give up their denominational churches for some- 
thing better. 

Four different types of union were compared in the report: 
the undenominational church, not connected with any denomina- 
tional body; the federated church, composed of units under two or 
more different denominaticnal bodies; the denominational united 
church, with regular official connection with a single denomina- 
tional body; and the affiliated church, under denominational lead- 
ership in certain matters but independent of it in all other respects. 
These types of union are shown to be in an experimental, forma- 
tive stage, the examples under each exhibiting great variety among 
themselves, and changes from one type tc another being frequent. 

Almost fifty percent of these united churches were the only 
churches in their communities; and fifty-five percent were the 
only Protestant churches. In several communities, a church that 
stayed out at the beginning of the union later became a part of 
it. The report maintains that, tried by the usual tests, the united 
churches were found superior to the old-time denominaticnal 
churches—in a larger average membership, in a larger giving per 
capita for local uses, in better salaries and a higher grade of pas- 
tor, in a more effective religious appeal to the entire community, 
and in increased giving for benevolences over what the constituent 
churches had done before the union. 


Denominations and Community Churches 


Community or united churches are so commonly thought of as 
revolt against denominationalism that many of our readers will be 
surprised to know that by far the larger part of such united 
churches are dencminational. Of those listed in this report only 
137 were undenominational, 312 were federated churches co-op- 
erating with two or more denominations in their work, while 528 
were connected with a single denomination—and thus, in most in- 
stances, becoming in every essential sense purely a denominational 
church. Moreover it was discovered that the undencminational 
church was the least stable, except under particularly favorable 
circumstances; and many of the leaders of such churches con- 
fessed that they missed the kind of assistance that denominational 
relationship brings. 

‘ It will be an even greater surprise to many to learn that, in 
spite of the distrust and opposition on the part of some dencmi- 
nations and of some leaders in all dencminations, yet many 
denominational leaders and a few denominations are actually pro- 
moting the union of churches in lIccal communities, even to the 
point of giving financial aid. At least four denominations have 
granted home mission aid not only'to united churches which have 

, come into their own denominations, but, in a considerably larger 

‘| number of cases, te federated churches—which maintain a rela- 
\\. tionship to more than one denomination—and in rare instances 
% ‘have even given financial aid to undenominational churches. Six 
“ federated churches have each been aided by two denominations. 
The report states that many denominational leaders hold a strong 
and growing belief in the necessity of permitting and even cf as- 
sisting the union of churches in such small local communities, and 
~ some of these leaders are helping to arouse the desire for such 
(2 union on the part of local communities. 

But the report does not make plain what scme of us chance to 
know, that some of the outstanding denominational and interde- 
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nominational leaders who openly favor and assist such unions do 
so partly because they see that it is inevitable that something 
must be done to prevent the utter breakdcwn of denominationalism. 
They are strong for community churches and for united churches, 
but only when they help the more firmly to establish the denomina- 
tional system. They heartily believe in “swapping” local com- 
munities—the one denomination taking the work in one community 
and the other dencmination taking control in the neighboring com- 
munity—but most of thesé leaders are very careful to see to it 
that their own denomination in the long run is strengthened 
thereby and that the denominational system is in nowise endan- 
gered. How far most of these leaders are from desiring to pro- 
mote the real union of denominations is indicated not only by their 
own defense of the denominaticnal idea but also by the fact that 
seven-eighths cf the 977 united churches, listed in this report be- 
longed originally to four denominations—Northern Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern Presbyterian. 
Now to anycne acquainted with denominational attitudes and 
policies, it is sufficient in order to make our point plain simply to 
note that three of these denominations have never had a conspic- 
uous and outstanding record against denominationalism and for the 
union of the fcllowers of Jesus Christ! 

State agencies, such as federations of churches, home mission 
councils, etc., are or have been active in the last few years in 
twenty-five different States. One cf their main objectives has been 
the prevention of new cases of competition in small communities; 
and many of these agencies help promote the union of competing 
churches already in existence. They usually exert their influence 
in favor of the denominational type of union—another prcof of our 
contention that union in the local community does not necessarily 
advance the larger union of denominations. 

The Herald heartily and fervently believes in the community 
and federated church idea; but it does not want its readers to be 
deceived into thinking that community churches are necessarily 
promoting Christian union. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Churches has been quite 
active in promoting the community church idea, as has the Vermont 
Conference of Denominational Superintendents and Secretaries; 
and our Ohio Council of Churches, under the leadership cf Secre- 
tary B. F. Lamb, has been enthusiastically laboring to eliminate 
competition in local communities through some form of federation. 
Let us repeat that The Herald heartily endorses such merging and 
uniting of churches, as an inevitable step. But it does so with 
the clear understanding that, as this report says, “the relaticns 
between denominational bodies, on the one hand, and _ united 
churches on the other, are not presented as by any means satis- 
factory.” “United churches,” it continues, “have admittedly ap- 
peared in a religious order nct adapted to their needs, and many 
adjustments will be necessary.” It is toward the making of these 
adjustments and the establishment of a religious order that is 
adapted to their needs, that The Herald is speaking when it talks 
about Christian union. 

| as | 


In its leading editorial for November 28, the Japan Times, in 
speaking of the campaign now being carried on by the national 
Sunday-school organization of that country to raise funds for a 
central Sunday-school building in Tckyo, pays the following tribute 
to Christianity—a tribute that is highly significant, coming as it 
does from one of the great periodicals of that nation: 


The instrument which the Sunday-school children of Japan is 
using during these three days is a humble one. They are selling 
pencils. But the ideal they strive for is a great one. No one 
questions but that the ideals cf Christianity, pure and unscarred 
by denominational or historical controversy, are ideals which will 
better the life of any country. The precepts taught in the Bible 
particularly in the New Testament, are of an elevating character 
and adherence to them means happiness and prosperity to the 
people. This is not said at the expense of moral teachings of other 
religions. Parallel with Christianity in Japan are Shintoism and 
Buddhism. Both these religions have a code of moral teachings 
that are very high. But it must be admitted that it is the Chris- 
tian faith which has always done and is now doing the most for the 
children; and it is through the children of today that the happiness 
of tomorrow is made or marred. 








If 1 take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
—Psalm 139:9, 10. 


with hope. They bear us heavenward. 

They lift us above the clouds of doubt 
and fear, and waft us forward, eager for 
new adventure, dauntless and unafraid. 

How different are the wings of the night! 
Their sable folds deepen the darkness which 
rests upon the mind. Under their shadows 
every bereavement seems more bitter, every 
separation more hard to bear, every failure 
more humiliating, every problem more com- 
plex. While they encompass us we are tor- 
tured by remorseful memories of the past 
and dread forebodings of the years that are 
to come; even our sleep may be broken by 
specters cf terror and images of death. 

But then comes the dawn. In its clear 
light we see that most of our fears were 
foolish, our tears were childish, our anxie- 
ties unfounded. In the morning the burden 
seems not so crushing, the fight not so hope- 
less, the way less lonely, life not so empty, 
and the path less steep. 


“Weeping may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning.” 


T = wings of the morning are luminant 


Not always is it so. Sometimes we wel- 
come the night; we are glad for its respite 
from toil, for its quiet, for its repose, and 
we love to rest under the shadow of its 
wings. There are some for whom the laugh- 
ter of the dawning and the singing of birds 
break on the hearing with distressing disso- 
nance, only deepening their despair. 

Yet most of us confidently greet the dawn 
as a cheery messenger of light arising in 
darkness. It brings exhilaration, returning 
zest. However discouraged we may have 
felt in the darkness, as the eastern skies 
grow brighter we are heartened by the be- 
lief that 

“Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new.” 
When the sunlight bursts upon us, we are 
more easily persuaded that “all things work 
together for good,” and we are more confi- 
dently expect to be borne cnward to some 
unseen shores which are free from shadows, 
for we know 
“Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 

What is it, however, which gives its essen- 
tial and most splendid brightness to the 
breaking day? It is not merely the physical 
and mental response to golden light, to 
sounds of life and to the fragrance of ficw- 
ers; it is also the returning consciousness 
of the unfailing presence of God. This reali- 
zation was the glad discovery to which Da- 
vid was borne on “the wings of the morn- 


* By the courtesy of The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 





On the Wings of the Morning 


A New Year’s Message* 


BY CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D. D., LL. D. 


ing,” when the new day found him seeking 
the sheep that was lost on the hillside, or 
shepherding Israel from his kingly throne, 
or even, in his inspired imagination, dwell- 
ing “in the uttermost parts of the sea.” 

For us, also, though our first waking 
thoughts dread the unknown experiences of 
the coming hours, the morning will be glory- 
crowned if only we can say with triumph- 
ant faith: 

“Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me.” 

We are not forgetting that God is with us 
also in the night, otherwise we could never 
endure its gloom nor wait patiently for the 
day. If the morning knows any greater 
gladness than the midnight, it will only be 
because we see beside us more clearly the 
radiant form of our Helper and our Guide. 

None has expressed this truth more beau- 
tifully than the psalmist: 
“If I say, Surely the darkness shall overwhelm me, 

And the light about me shall be night: 
Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day 
The darkness and the light are both” alike to thee.” 

Still, the singer of Israel reaches the 
climax of his message, and he interprets to 
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FEAR NOT 


THE shadow falls, the path I cannot trace; 

Fear not, my heart, if only faith abide; 

If faith abide thou conquerest time and place: 

Some day, somewhere, thou shalt behold his 
face: 

O yearning heart, thou shalt be satisfied. 
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The shadow falls: the shadow cannot stay: 
Hope on, pray on, thou wilt not be denied: 
Over the burnt-out embers of today 
The golden morrow rises, and alway 
The promise stands—thou shalt be satis- 
fied. 


I cannot say to what far land I go, 

When I embark upon the foamless tide; 
Or if I find the things I yearn for so, 
Ever at all, O heart, I do not know: 

I only know thou shalt be satisfied. 


I follow, moving toward the deep and vast, 
I follow hope, my star and faithful guide: 

I shall rejoice in trials overpast, 

And see that Face, O heart of mine, at last, 
In whose dear look thou shalt be satisfied. 


—Samuel Valentine Cole. 
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us the real gladness of the morning, while 
he cries: 
“When I awake I am still with thee.” 


Every morning is glorious if it brings us 
a vision of God. 

The chief joy of an opening year is the 
same as that which comes with the morn- 
ing; it consists in the consciousness that 
God will be with us through all its changing 
scenes. 

A’ new year is not necessarily happy; we 








may be carried over its borders on the som- 
ber wings of night. The past may have been 
so black with failure and defeat, so barren 
and empty, so bitter with its pain and its 
loss, that we are quite distressed to find 
ourselves in the beginning of another New 
Year. 

Yet other inspiriting truths are here be- 
sides that of the unfailing Presence. Like 
prismatic rays, these are woven into the tex- 
ture of the wings of light which bear us 
forward into the music and the mystery of 
an opening year. 

The love of friends is here. It has been 
so prodigal, so undeserved, that we are 
humbled by its memory, yet by its con- 
sciousness we are lifted above our littleness, 
our selfishness, and our sloth; and we are 
inspired by a new yearning to be more 
worthy of those who trust us and who hold 
us close to their hearts. 

Here is also the conviction that higher 
reaches of moral and spiritual experience 
are possible for us all. The days of the new 
year seem to us like the untrodden paths of 
the mystic lands beyond the mists of “the 
uttermost parts of the sea,” and so we soar 
heavenward in a spirit of noble adventure 
and high resolve. 

Belief in the duty of happiness and in the 
happiness of duty—this, too, is here. We 
know it is not right to darken other lives 
by the shadows of our grief. Not that we 
can never share our sorrows with those we 
love; we have friends who feel enriched 
and are gladly grateful when allowed tc 
know our deeper needs and to aid in any 
degree by their sympathy and uplifting 
cheer. Yet we realize that we are not always 
to parade our grief; we know we must be 
brave; we know that others need our help 
and not our hindering. And the very effort 
to think for them and to forget our- 
selves makes us at least more nearly happy. 
Can anything be more lovely than “the smile 
that comes through tears.” 

Then there is the complementary happi- 
ness of duty, the inspiration that comes 
from reccgnizing and accepting an obvious 
task, an obligation which should not be 
avoided nor delayed. As the weeks of a 
new year open before us, we approach them 
more gladly when we see in them brilliant 
opportunities for continuing or even com- 
pleting some worthy work which has been 
entrusted to our hands. 


Of like uplifting power is the belief that 
the glory of life lies in service and in sac- 
rifice. This is a conviction that can exalt 
us on wings of light toward an exultant 
new year. For surely the coming months 
will contain much to do and to endure; and 
as we deny self and conquer the flesh, we 
shall find deep-seated joy—even though at 
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the same time we may feel the dull pres- 
sure of a cross. 

Nevertheless, still more inspiring, even 
more rapturous than all these assurances, is 
the truth here voiced, which, like the very 
“wings of the morning,” carries us rejoicing 
over the boundary of another year. It is the 
certainty that on the shores of the unknown, 
unharmed by the restless tides, even “in the 
uttermost parts of the sea,” God’s hand will 
lead us and his -right hand will uphold. 

“Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 
Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 
Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight— 
Another year of God!” 

Some unheralded day, as you approach 

the bright frontier of an endless year, you 


will see a Sentinel in the way, seeming to 
dispute your progress and to forbid your 
entering in. But while you are carried for- 
ward. on the wings of faith, you will find 
that he himself is opening for you gates of 
dawn, and with rapturous vision you will 
see the Morning break on a golden shore. 

David’s message of morning cheer has 
been singing through the centuries. It has 
been caroling in the hearts of valiant souls 
whose deeds and words have sent into the 
world increasing light, while they have been 
making real to men the presence and love 
and grace cf God. 

The power of this fact is manifest in Da- 
vid’s own time and David’s own experience. 
He is lifted from the midst of his night 
of sin and shame, up toward the light of a 

(Continued on ‘page sixteen) 


The Need, Possibility, and Method of a 
United Church 


BY DAVID A. MacMURRAY, D. D. 
Minister of the First Baptist Church at Asbury Park, New Jersey 


Editor’s Note: This is the fourth of a se- 
ries of articles being syndicated by a number 
of religious periodicals, written by repre- 
sentative men of several different de- 
nominations discussing Christian Unity and 
the World Conference on Faith and Order to 
be held during August, 1927, at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Literature on this subject may 
be had free on application to the Secretariat, 
World Conference on Faith and Order, P. O 
Box 226, Boston, Mass. 


HERE cannot but be deep appreciation 

among Protestant Christians for the 
movement of these days in behalf of formal 
Christian unity. A host of Christians of 
every communion believe in Christian unity 
and work for it. The Conference on Faith 
and Order, which is to meet at Lausanne 
in 1927, will afford an opportunity to every 
Christian communion to be represented 
there and thus to show its faith in this 
greatly desired end, a United Church. 


It is not something foreign to the trend 
of the times, but one in harmony with 
what is everywhere being sought. We see 
this in the education of today, which is 
seeking a “more comprehensive plan;” we 
see it in business, with its chambers of 
commerce as a sort of national and inter- 
national exchange; we see it in industry, 
with its workingmen’s union and its inter- 
national bureau of labor; and we see it in 
political government, with its League of 
Nations. Years of effort in thought and 
prayer and committee conferences, both 
here and in England and elsewhere, by lead- 
ing representatives of many communions 
have been given to what this coming con- 
ference seeks to bring about. It will be 
international in its scope and most impres- 
sive in its deep spiritual desire to have 
answered the prayer of our Lord: “That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they may be one 
inus.” And the purpose of it as stated in 
its agenda is in harmony with that of 
the Master: “That through his Church, the 





non-Christian world should be converted 
and all human society purified and inspired, 
a purpose which cannot be fulfilled but by 
a United Church.” 

The need for a United Church is evident. 
The churches of our day have caught a 
vision of world needs; and because of that 
vision, the movement for formal Christian 
unity has been stimulated. We are seeing 
that a United Church is necessary to meet 
those needs and to be jointly responsible 
for them. The very needs, both at home 
and abroad, are causing many thinkers 
among us to despair of the future of civ- 
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OPPORTUNITY 
A WORD unsaid seems a little thing; 


But alas! I may never know 
If the coming days to a soul may bring 
The truth that I fail to show. 


A song unsung seems a little thing; 
But the heart that I left today 

May pine for the songs that I did not sing, 
As it goes on its cheerless way. 


A deed undone seems a little thing; 

But the burden I might have shared 
Has left a heart with a bitter sting 

Ot the thought that “nobody cared.” 


So the little things we leave undone 
Are the things that men hold dear; 
Life’s battles are reckoned, lost, or won 

By a smile, or a falling tear. 


*Tis the little things that the burdened heart 
In the time of trial heeds; 
Then let us lighten life’s ache and smart 
With the sunshine of little deeds. 
—Selected. 
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ilization. But this is certain, that there 
are in every communion those who believe 
that “the gigantic problems” of our time 
cannot be met through the efforts of sep- 
arate denominaticns alone, however strong 
and aggressive they be, but require a united 
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phalanx of all of them working together, 
unitedly undertaking the one great task of 
bringing on earth the Kingdom of God— 
so happily phrased by Dr. Peabody as “a 
spiritual fellowship of consecrated lives.” 
This conference at Lausanne will be a great 
opportunity to every communion in Chris- 
tendom so to come together. It will be no 
uprush of a sudden emotionalism, but the 
result of a process that has been going for- 
ward steadily for years. Evidences are on 
every hand of the practicableness of closer 
denominational contacts, such as the com- 
munity churches already functioning, fed- 
eration of churches, both local and national, 
and the Interchurch Conference on Mis- 
sions. These are steps toward the greater: 
unity contemplated and show that what is 
contemplated can be neither foolish nor im- 
possible, neither merely idealistic nor 
quixotic. 

If we look thoughtfully at this confer- 
ence and its purpose in the light of the 
world’s needs of our time, surely it will 
make a reasonably strong appeal to us; but 
when we see it in the light of the needs of 
the foreign field alone, it will become to us 
an urgent necessity. Away back in 1900, 
we are told, that necessity was felt. Then, 
and long before that year, it was realized 
that there were not only “needless duplica- 
tion and expense” on the foreign field, but 
also that “denominational forms of Chris- 
tianity cast serious reproach upon the 
Kingdom of God” in the minds of those 
among whom our missionaries did their 
evangelistic and educational work. There 
is comity on the foreign field now, but that 
is not enough. An arresting portrayal of 
the need for a present-day united inter- 
denominaticnal approach to the mission 
problem may be had by consulting an 
article by Professor A. G. Baker in The 
Journal of Religion, July, 1926, on a survey 
of the thought concerning foreign missions 
for the last twenty-five years. There is no 
doubt but that a pressing need on the 
foreign field calls for a United Church 
movement to win India and China and 
Africa for Christ. Can we not then unite 
our denominational forces for sake of that 
need ? 

I believe that such a union of denomina- 
tional forces is possible. There are many 
differences among us and some of these are 
a part of cur deepest convictions. As Bap- 
tists, for example, we have certain convic- 
tions, “first principles of our Christian 
faith,” we call them, which appear to us 
to be needed still in our world and to be 
faithfully adhered to and proclaimed. This 
conference has in its agenda a place and 
time for consideration of a creed for the 
United Church. It is a conference con 
“Faith.” What “Faith” or creed shall be 
adopted? Now, Baptists would resist 
strongly any fixed statement of belief to 
be received as authoritatively binding. They 
look upon the great creeds of the Church 
with reverence, and perhaps “as aids to the 
religious life,’ but never to be “imposed 


(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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On His 101s Birthday Dr. Wellons Sends a Message 


BY DR. W. A. HARPER 


REV. J. W. WELLONS, D. D., Chaplain 

of the Masonic and Eastern Star Home, 
Greensboro, and co-pastor emeritus of Elon 
College, had expected to preach an anni- 
versary sermon in the Whitley Auditorium 
at Elon College cn his one hundred first 
birthday, which occurred on January l, 
1927. Acting upon the advice of his phys- 
ician and friends, however, he decided not 
to undertake to carry out his original in- 
tention, but instead requested that a brief 
message be given the public on his behalf 
on his birthday. 

All through his life Dr. Wellons has been 
an evangelist, primarily and essentially. He 
has the record of having baptized and re- 
ceived into church membership more than 
seven thousand white people, and the col- 
ored Christians say that he baptized more 
than five thousand of them during his min- 
istry of many years following the Civil War, 
among the Negroes. It was but natural, 
therefore, in view of these facts, for him 
to select an evangelistic text for his birth- 
day message. It is also characteristic of 
him that he could qucte the verse which he 
had expected to use as a text for his anni- 
versary sermon and give its locaticn from 
memory. The text is found in 1 Peter 4:18, 
and reads as follows: “And if the righteous 
searcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and sinner appear?” 


Some Characteristics 


Dr. Wellons then briefly outlined his mes- 
sage, speaking in whispers because of the 
weakness of his voice and his general de- 
bility: 

I want to say that there is only one way 
of salvation, the gospel way, the way made 
plain to us by the Savicr. Those who think 
they are righteous and can win heaven by 
their good deeds, will be sadly mistaken. 
There is no way of salvation except through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Now the ungodly and 
the sinner have the same privilege of sal- 
vation offered them as the righteous; and 
it is my experience as a minister and evan- 
gelist that when they once see their lost 
and ruined condition, they are most ready 
to repent and accept salvaticn on the terms 
of the gospel. The righteous man and the 
moral man I have found, because of their 
respectability and outward standard of liv- 
ing, are on the other hand hard to reach 
with a message of forgiveness. I want to 
say to people everywhere on this my one 
hundred and first birthday, that they must 
repertt and accept the terms of the gcspel 
in order to be saved. The righteous, the 
ungodly, and the sinners alike must all be 
judged by the same standard and be saved 
in the same way, and in the words of the 
sacred Book I say to one and all, “Come, 
come and take the water of life freely,” and 
be saved. 


of the Third Gospel 


BY GLENN McRAE 


who read Luke next January, a chap- 

ter a day, will with rare exceptions 
read mechanically and perfunctorily. They 
will see and say words, but discover no new 
truth. They will turn pages, but acquire 
no added appreciations. They will report 
chapters read, but will be unable to say any- 
thing about character developed. 

A chapter-a-day Bible reading campaign 
is sure to be hollow and mechanical if noth- 
ing more is done than to ask that so many 
chapters be read. The average person sit- 
ting down to do a certain quantity of read- 
ing is likely only to visualize words. He 
will find himself following sentences, but 
not the thoughts back of them. Such read- 
ing is worse than useles; it is a waste of 
time. 

However, a Bible reading campaign may 
be made very helpful. But if such is to be 
the case, the reader must do more than 
read and report the number of chapters 
read. He must strive for a better under- 
standing of the thoughts and concepts back 
of the words. He must be asked to do some 


Ly... precautions are taken, those 


things that will compel him to comprehend 
the meaning of the sentences he reads. When 


such precauticns are taken,.some good re- 
sults may come. Many readers may sound 
hitherto unreached deeps in the ministry of 
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IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD 
IF we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 
Would the grim eternal roughness 
Seem—I wonder—just the same? 
Should we help where we now hinder, 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force— 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
And we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives 

That surrounded each other's lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Knowing what spur the action gives, 
Often we would find it better 

Just to judge all actions good; 
We should love each other better 

If we only understood. 

—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Jesus. Some may acquire new insights into 
his teachings. More discriminating appre- 
ciations of his great character may result. 
Old truths, seen from different angles, may 
be reaffirmed. Stronger resolutions to live 
Christ’s way may be made. These and oth- 
er results may be expected from this Bible 
reading campaign if it is rightly motivated 
and conducted. 

The four Gospels are not histories in the 
modern sense of the term. They are not 
even biographies. They make no pretense 
at completeness of account. Rather they 
are portraits or interpretations of the Mas- 
ter. They have their respective distribution 
of lights and shades, of tones and colors. 
Each sets forth its particular theme. Each 
displays certain dominant attitudes in the 
personality of Jesus. Each makes its con- 
tribution to the Christian’s appreciation of 
the Man of Galilee. 

The third Gospel makes a distinct por- 
traiture. Certain emphases are easily dis- 
tinguished. These give the Gospel its charm 
and indicate the character of its contribu- 
tion. P 

First of all, Jesus is portrayed as a man 
of prayer. Luke alone relates that at his 
baptism Christ was praying (3:21). After 
healing the leper when crowds pressed him, 
Luke says Christ withdrew into a desert 
“and prayed” (5:16). Before choosing The 
Twelve, Luke reminds us Christ went into a 
mountain and spent the night in prayer 
(6:12). The third Gospel records that 
Christ was praying at his transfiguration 
(9:29). Luke notes that once when Jesus 
Was praying one of his disciples was pro-’ 
voked to exclaim, “Lord, teach us to pray” 
(11:1). Of the four gospel writers, Luke 
alone records the parables of the importu- 
nate widow (18:1-8) and the Pharisee and 
publican at prayer (18:9-14). And we are 
indebted to Luke for the prayer, ‘Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,’”’ the 
last words Jesus spoke upon the cross (23: 
46). Jesus, as Luke portrays him, was pre- 
eminently a man of prayer. 

Again, it is Luke’s account that makes 
plain Jesus’ attitude toward womanhood. 
Many incidents are given where woman was 
accorded an honored place. It tells how Je- 
sus once met a funeral procession near the 
city of Nain. The sight of a grief-stricken 
widow on the way to bury her only son so 
touched the heart of Jesus that he halted 
the procession and restored the son to life 
(7:11-17). On a preaching tour among cer- 
tain cities and villages, Jesus was accom- 
panied, so Luke records, by Mary Magda- 
lene, Joanna, Susanna, and many other wom- 
en who were performing some sort of min- 
istration (8:1-3). It is a woman who lifts 
up her voice in praise after one of the dis- 
courses of Jesus, Luke reveals (11:27, 28). 
A woman who had been afflicted with an 
infirmity for eighteen years was healed on 
the Sabbath and Luke includes this incident 
in his account (18:10-17). The third Gospel 
indicates that it is the figure of a widow 
that Jesus used to illustrate the efficacy of 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


Without the loss of one.——John 17:12. 
a 


But fcr one, “the son of perdition”—as the 
term occurs in the narrative—Jesus re- 
tained all of those whom he had especially 
called into service. The more one thinks of 
it, the more this seems to speak of a very 
touching aspect of the ministry of Jesus as 
well as it evidences some special quality of 
the relaticnships which discipleship involves. 

That word “one” seems to have meant 
much to Jesus. A man might have ninety- 
nine of his one hundred sheep safely in the 
sheepfold; but the parable speaks of the 
shepherd going out for the “one.” Why 
shouldn’t the word be vital. If that “one” 
were you, or if it were some one dear to 
ycu, the term would possess an_ infinite 
meaning also. You do not have to be near 
a hospital very long until you find some anx- 
ious people eagerly counting the hours until 
some “one” may be reported improved. If 
you ever see a parent in search of a child, 
temporarily lost in the city, it may be clear- 
ly seen again that the “one” means very 
much. 

It is just such content that the term seems 
to convey in the Gospels. The one sheep, 
the one son, the one pearl, etc., sets in clear 
outline the spiritual values which almost 
any life represents. And when we read 
this last prayer of Jesus with this in mind, 
a new tenderness seems to be in it. “Here 
they are,” he seems to say; “thou hast given 
them to me”—every one and “I have kept 
them”—every one—“without the Icss of one, 
but the son of perdition.” 

The exception brings out the “one” more 
significantly. At times it seems to modify, 
with an excusing touch, the term “the son of 
perdition.” At other times it throws that 
personality into further affirmations of fail- 
ure. How fine it would have been had he, 
tco, remained with the others. The whole 
relationship of that unique group would 
have had a better chance to claim the at- 
tentions of the world. 

Yet, since the loss of but one, the minis- 
try of Jesus was manifestly a success. 

o 

“Teach me thy patience.” | 

o 

In the crucial relationships of life it is a 
rare event that some change in personnel 
does not occur at rather definite intervals. 
A business administration often expects to 
make some rather frequent changes just 
“to keep un efficiency.” Henry Ford speaks 
rather glibly about “firing“ men. Once I 
heard a man boast, “It is my job to hire men 
and to fire them.” So it goes in many 
other wavs of our present world. 

That does not seem to describe the Chris- 
tian experiment. In that enterprise there 
was a wide diversity of type: and there 
was but little identity of understanding of 
the great purposes of Jesus. Yet the snir- 
ited claim of having kept them all stands 


out rather to mock our trivial world today. 

It may be admitted that situations tcday 
differ a good deal. It is really wise to sever 
relationships sometimes. A student in one 
of the medical schools this year has told me 
of the stress and strain he felt during those 
days when the school faculty was “weeding 
out” some of the entrants for the course. 
It is a wise provision in some instances that 
attention can be given to the qualified, or 
to the qualifiable. Dean Brown recently 
stated in a radio address (in substance) 
that he often felt) he would be rendering a 
service if he could go about all the colleges 
and universities and send certain propor- 
tions of the students home. We must grant 
that some selective processes and some 
wiser discriminaticns are necessary in 
many present enterprises. 

But there is a sensitiveness about this 
whole matter. Great big “Whys” stand out 
before one. These are not answered by the 
business nor the scholastic vernacular of 
our times. Thinking over the discipleship 
matter, there seems yet to be undiscovered 
spiritual facilities for determination of per- 
sonal fitness in matters of human relation- 
ships; and these we are sadly in need of. 

The need is really greater than this. Once 
we have the prceper selective processes, we 


~~ 


—~ 








Lord, as the New Year dawns today, 
Help me to put my faults away: 

Let me be big in little things; 

Grant me the joy that friendship brings; 
Keep me from selfishness and spite; 
Let me be wise in what is right. 


A happy New Year! Grant that I 

May cause no tear in any eye. 

When this New Year in time shall end 

Let it be said I’ve played the friend, 

Have lived and loved and labored here 

And made of it a happy year. 
—Florence D. Richard, 











, 
pe 


further need the facilities of development 
and adjustment to keep these relationships 
strong. 











oO 

Which of these needs is the greater? Who 
can tell? 

Two illustrative fields keep suggesting 
themselves to me as I write. There is first 
the church. Where is the pastor who has 
been so able to select from his group those 
special workers who have been of the qual- 
ity that kept them in his training for a 
series of months or years? You may say 
that it is well to chance church officers. 
There is argument for such, naturally; re- 
sponsibility should be divided up, positions 
of honor should be passed around, and lead- 
ership qualities should be sought for in 
the whole group. If we admit all this, there 
is yet that point of ache that is a distress 
to a gcod many pastors. A man or woman 
selected for a period of service fades out 
before the year is up; enthusiasms die right 
at the point where the crucial test comes. 
Differences of theory and policy cause some 
one to give up, quit, or to find some excuse 
for inaction. 
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Wouldn’t it be fine if pastors could say 
each year, “Twelve months’ hard work, in- 
tricate detail, discouraging situations, tri- 
umphant moments, all without the loss of 
one through loss of interest or failure of 
spirit! 

The other illustrative field is the school. 
If it could be that the year could finish, af- 
ter selective processes had been prcperly 
worked, with the fact of a unitedness of the 
student body. It is a sorry sight to have 
to witness a fine young man or woman with 
good qualities and fine prospects simply 
wither out. That is a loss. At times it is 
a relief from the point of view of adminis- 
tration. But so much greater the loss. 
Think of it, able bodied and mentally well 
endowed young people well started on the 
way to usefulness, and some of them possible 
candidates for greatness, simply become lost 
in the way. 

O that the Master Teacher were with 
us, and if the matchless preacher were with 
us! One wonders, would our losses be as 
great? 

o 


Fight with the best that’s in you, 
Ward off the weakling blow; 
Die with the tauten sinew, 
The way the brave men go. 


Fight in the foremost battle, 
Faith in the sure ensign, 

Form to the death-drum rattle— 
Leave not the thinning line. 


Firmer your weapon wielding, 
Stern in the thickest need; 

Fear you the unyielding— 
Waiting the flaming deed, 


Heed not the coward, quaking, 
Waiting the certain rout; 
Hark! from the battle breaking: 
The heart’s victorious shout. 
—Bernard Benson. 
o 

But this meditaticn is not meant for a 
dirge. There is a note cf joy to be sensed 
when one looks further at the human situa- 
tion today, especially the spiritual aspects 
of the situation. 

It is fine that so many in places of re- 
sponsibility do finish. In church, school, 
home, office, or any other vital type of rela- 
tionship, a great many really prove true. 
In spite of struggle, misunderstanding, or 
whatnot, people yet endure to the end. 

Some of them endure as seeing the Invis- 
ible. 

o 


O wings, remember when you take the sun 

The upward struggle from the _ twilight 
slime! 

Grow stronger yet, for growth is never done. 


o 

Bear with us yet, patient spirit of God; 
we too would finish the race. Let firmer 
purpose come to all our lives. We rejoice 
to know that so many important enter- 
prises are to be found, and we are glad to 
know that many of them are well blessed 
with workers who know endurance. May 
the Christ still be glad for the number who 
really prove true. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 








OUR attention is called to the Day of 
Prayer for our colleges in this issue of 
The Herald cf Gospel Liberty. The fourth 
Sunday of January has been designated as 
“Day of Prayer for the Colleges” and mem- 
bers cf the Christian Church in their church, 


Sunday-school, and Christian Endeavor 
services, and in their homes and personal 
worship on this day, are called to prayer 
for our institutions of higher learning. 

The thousands who are studying the In- 
ternational Uniform Lesson on this Sunday 
will be thinking of the place of prayer in 
the life of a Christian. How fitting it is 
that as we study to learn how to pray, 
that we follow the example of the Master 
in our own lives, in private devotion, and 
public worship. 

The Christian Church colleges are all 
facing great opportunities for extending 
their influence and tremendous needs if 
these opportunities are to be met. They 
merit the loyal support of every member 
of the Christian Church. We have given 
and we shall give of our means. We have 
sent our choice young people to Defiance 
and Palmer, to Elon and Bethlehem and 
Union, to Starkey and Kirton Hall, and we 
should continue to send them in larger 
numbers from our Christian Church homes. 
This day, and through the days and months 
to follow, the church calls for the prayer 
of Christian Church folk, for a prayer of 
gratitude for the influence of these colleges 
cf ours and for a prayer of petition that 
their leaders may be guided, that their pro- 
gram may be extended, that their whole 
work may be strengthened. 

Copies of the worship service suggested 
for this day in this issue of The Herald, 
will be sent free to any minister or leader 
who will write to the Christian Education 
Department, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio, telling the number which will meet 
his needs. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Go-to-Church Month 


| ippeniarsnngetal has been designated as the 

month during which our pecple are asked 
to emphasize church attendance. We quote 
a few reasons by Professor E. D. Gilbert 
why all should be loyal to the worship and 
services of the church: 

I need the fine fellowships that I find and 
experience when with worshipers in the 
temple. The faith of others, and their wor- 
ship, is helpful and encouraging. It en- 
larges my heart to be made one with cthers, 
be they strong or weak, rich or poor. 

I want my children and my friends to 
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come in touch with and to grow into the 
spiritual enrichments of God, right, and the 
Spirit of Christ. I want them—and I want 
—to acquire the grace of meditation, rev- 
erence, prayer, praise that public worship 
seeks to cultivate. 

I believe in the Christian gospel—in the 
values it stresses, in the faith it inspires, 
in the hope it imparts, in the ideals and 
motives it implants, in the character it 
creates—and I want to do my share in 
perpetuating and extending its influence. 

I want the forces of right to become 
stronger, that the world may grow better. I 
want to encourage others in time of their 
need, trial, anxiety, that life may be made 
happier. 

I know where I will seek for friends and 
for consolation when I am in the extreme 
emergencies and sorrows of life. I should 


be consistent in my thought of these infiu- 
ences when life is pleasant and uninter- 
rupted. 

The Church, its worship, its service, more 
nearly make these possible than anything 
of which I know. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Two Interesting Thank-offering Letters 


Watertown, N. Y., December 4, 1926. 
Dear Mrs. Powers: 

We have wanted you to know that we had a very 
successful Thank-offering service November 28. We 
found the program of a little different type than 
previous ones, but our people appreciated the solem- 
nity and deep religious spirit presented. Our offer- 
ing which, I think, was more than usual, will eventu- 
ally find its way to the right place. Your sister in 
the work, EpNnNA M. ENGLISH. 


Cynthiana, Indiana, December 10, 1926. 
Dear Mrs. Powers: 

I am writing this to tell you something about our 
missionary offering. ‘We held our public Thanks- 
offering the last Sunday evening in November. Our 
offering was thirty-one dollars. I noticed on your 
bulletin at the Quadrennial that our conference was 
short twenty-four dollars on its apportionment, and 
I was a little surprised because I thought we had 
almost reached our goal. I found out a few days ago 
that our secretary had not sent off what we received 
at the conference session which was twenty-one dol- 
lars. I supposed she had sent it, but she said she 
did not know she should. She was a new officer. 
Well, it will come now soon and will do good yet, 
though it ought to have been counted on last year. 

New Liberty has forty-five dollars to send now and 
Cynthiana has some. 

I was glad to be at the Quadrennial. Hope the 
work will be doing better still. Yours, 

Mrs. VIRGINIA EMERSON. 


“No Girls Here” 


M ANY houses in Japanese fishing villages 

*~ bear a sign reading “No Girls Here,” Ac- 
cording to Miss Elsie McIntosh, Y. W. C. A. 
Industrial Secretary in Osaka, parents put 
this sign up to keep away recruiting agents 
from the mills. She says: “The girl work- 
ers are such a constantly shifting popula- 
tion that recruiting must go on. Eighty 
percent of the workers are unmarried be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-two 
and live in factory dormitories. Recruiting 
agents are sent down by the big mills to the 
tiny fishing villages, farms, and islands 
along the Inland Sea. Life is so hard in 
fishing villages and on the farms that by 
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comparison factory life sounds attractive.” 
Government figures, according to Miss Mc- 
Intosh, state that forty-three percent of 
these village girls return home in less than 
a year broken in health. Night work for 
women is gradually being done away with 
by law. In five years there will be no fur- 
ther night work allowed for women in fac- 
tories—The. Missionary Review of the 





The General Convention and 
Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Our Retiring Convention Secretary 
Wit the close of 1926, Rev. J. F. Burn- 

ett, D. D., retired from the official du- 
ties cf Secretary of the General Convention. 
For thirty-two years he has held that posi- 
tion. His name has become a_ household 
word throughout the Christian Church. He 
has been a faithful and efficient servant 
through all these years. He is loved by our 
ministers and laity generally. His success- 
or has known him all these years and has 
the highest regard for him personally and 
officially. The Convention while assembled 
showed its appreciation of his services in 
several ways, and elected him Secretary 
emeritus with a financial provision. for the 
future years. The church is under deep and 
lasting obligation to him for such devoted 
and unselfish service in official capacity for 
more than a third of a century. 

Your incoming Secretary personally 
greatly appreciates the life, service, and 
spirit of Dr. Burnett and his devoted wife. 
We hope they may be spared to preach and 
inspire us with their presence and benedic- 
tion for years to come. 

Your Secretary bespeaks the hearty co- 
operation and patience of the brotherhood 
as he seeks to learn as rapidly as possible 
the thousand and one details of the Conven- 
tion office. We shall do our best, but even 
then a new man cannot soon fill the place 
of one who has served so long and so well 
in a given place of responsibility, and we 
now say to Dr. Burnett that he is likely to 
be pestered many times by this new scribe. 


The Convention Offering January 9 

HE importance of the Convention Fund 

cannot be overestimated. This Fund 
must care for all the work of the Conven- 
tion office. It is the executive agency of 
the General Convention, the General Board, 
and the Executive Committee of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

It must put into operation all the plans 
of the church at large. 

It connects the Christian Church official- 
ly with the various denominaticns, and with 
the interdenominational agencies. 

This office has been charged with new 
and larger plans at the Urbana Convention. 
It becomes the executive agency of the 
Board of Finance which is charged with 
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the duty of inaugurating and introducing 
the new budget plans for the denomination. 
To this is added also the Stewardship and 
General Promotional work of the Conven- 
tion, so vitally essential. 

This fund must also provide for the 
“Burnett Beneficiary Fund” of $1,000 an- 
nually. These and other actions of the 
Convention make necessary— 

A. A worthy offering from every mem- 
ber of the church; 

B. A representative offering from every 
church in the denomination; 

C. Offering much larger than in any re- 
cent years since the Forward Movement 
Funds which have in part supported the 
Convention offices have now ceased. 

Many large and generous personal 
checks and donations from those who are 
able, willing, and far-visioned. 

E. Love gifts for the “Burnett Fund” 
out of appreciation to him for sacrificial 
service for many years. 

F. Hearty co-operation on the part of 
pastors, officials of churches, conference of- 
ficers, stewardship secretaries. 


All General Convention Funds should be 
sent to this office as soon as is reasonable 
after the offering is made. 





Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





OR the past two weeks we have been 

outlining in this column the various 
actions of the Foreign Mission Department 
in its recent annual session which have to 
do with the work for this year. If you have 
not read these two previous columns, we 
hope you will do so, for they tell of some 
very important undertakings which we con- 
template this year and in which we need 
your enthusiastic support. 

Another important feature of the recent 
board meeting was the pause in the midst 
of many perplexing problems, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 1, at which time 
Dr. J. O. Atkinson led us in a prayer 
service at the hour when representatives of 
a number of Foreign Mission Boards were 
holding a similar meeting in New York. 

The Secretary was able to report that the 
new building for the Union Printing Plant 
and Bookstore in Ponce, Porto Rico, in 
which our church is co-operating with six 
other dencminations, has been completed 
during the year and is now operating. The 
publication of a weekly religious paper is 
one of the fine bits of service this institu- 
tion is rendering. We are continuing our 
support of this work and also that of the 
Union Theological Seminary, cf which more 
will be written at a later date. 

Hearty endorsement was given to the 
plan now operating in both Japan and 
Porto Rico whereby the national churches 
are making steady strides in the support 
of their own work. 

Since Miss Crew and Miss Stacy are now 
living in rented Japenese houses in the 
northern field and since this means lack of 
some of the comforts which they would find 
in a different style house, it was decided to 


give them some aid in securing furniture 
which will become mission property. The 
same is to be done with the McKnights at 
Sendai, and if anyone is interested in mak- 
ing an investment of fifty or a hundred 
dollars for furniture to be used by any 
one of these three missionaries, let us know. 

The Foreign Mission Department adopted 
a budget of $75,356 for 1927, which we feel 
is the very least we can get along on and 
keep the work going at all as it should. 
This is divided as follows: 


Porto Rico— 





Regular Work_____. $12,098.00 
Special Work. 10,518.00 $22,616.00 
Japan— 
Regular Work... 30,000.00 
Special Work. 13,725.00 438,725.00 
Miscellaneous 9,015.00 
Total $75,356.00 





The Porto Rico special work includes the 
building of the chapel, and the securing of 
the much needed property next to our Ponce 
Church, which was referred to last week. 
It also includes the sending of a new mis- 
sionary, Miss Adams. The Japan special 
work includes the securing of the land for 
our youngest church at Meguro, Tokyo, the 
training of our students, of whom there are 
four, in the seminary and two or three in 
the kindergarten and Bible training schools, 
the sending of the new missionary family 
to Japan, including outfit allowance, travel 
and salary, the furniture above referred to, 
and the support of some special union work. 
It also includes some absolutely necessary 
repairs on the Sendai Mission Home and 
the payment of the thousand dollars bor- 
rowed last year to complete the Azabu 
parsonage. Some of these items simply 
cannot be handled unless some one will 
provide the funds as special gifts. 

The miscellaneous budget of $9,015 in- 
cludes all the administration expenses 
which will be kept under $5,000, half the 
deficit on The Christian Missionary, pos- 
tage, travel of the Secretary, and a large 
missionary educational program. More 
concerning this will be mentioned next 
week. We are really trying to present a 
program for foreign missionary education 
that is practicable, and we have been de- 
lighted with the response of our people up 
to this time. 





Home Missions and Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 





Greetings 
Witt the opening of this new vear we 
'"' greet vou in the name of the Lord. It 
is with a deep sense of apnpreciation for the 
great work which you. the pastors and rank 
and file of our church. have done in carrv- 
ine forward the work of our beloved church. 
that we greet vou. During recent vears we 
have seen our church make progress in manv 


lines of work. even though we have nassed ,, 


through a world of upheaval caused by the 
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war and its reactions. We are facing the 
future now with a calmer, saner view and 
appreciation than we have been able to have 
in recent years. Business is more settled 
and people are in a position to give more 
time and thought to the work of the King- 
dom. 

We are facing the future with you with 
a confidence and a faith that the coming 
year shall be the best year in our history 
and that the splendid work inaugurated by 
Dr. Thomas in his years of faithful and 
efficient service may be carried on to greater 
efficiency, and that a real church extension 
program may be carried into effect. 


Just as I Am Without One Plea 


FEW weeks ago, a poor little boy came 

to a city missionary, and holding up a 
dirty and worn-out bit of printed paper, 
said, “Please, sir, father sent me to get a 
clean paper like that.” Taking it from his 
hand the missionary unfolded it, and found 
it was a page containing that beautiful 
hymn of which the first stanza is as fol- 
lows: 


Just as I am—withcut one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bidst me to come to thee— 
Oh Lamb of God, I come! 


The missionary looked down with inter- 
est intc the face so earnestly upturned to 
him, and asked the little boy where he got 
it, and why he wanted a clean one. “We 
found it, sir,” said he, “in sister’s pocket 
after she died, and she used to sing it all 
the time while she was sick, and loved it so 
much that her father wanted to get a clean 
one, and put it in a frame to hang it up. 
Won’t you give us a clean one, sir?” 

This little page, with a single hymn on 
it, had been cast upon the air like a falling 
leaf, by Christian hands, humbly hoping to 
de some possible good. In some little mis- 
sion Sabbath-school, probably, this poor girl 
had thcughtlessly received it, afterwards to 
find in it, we may hope, the gospel of sal- 
vation. Could she in any probability have 
gone down into death sweetly singing that 
hymn of patience and faith in Jesus to her 
latest breath, without the saving knowledge 
of him which the Holy Spirit alone im- 
parts?—Times of Refreshing. 


Persevere 


T is said of William Dean Howells, a mas- 
ter in English, that he once sent some 
verses to every magazine of any standing in 
America, and they were rejected. Instead of 
being discouraged and quitting, he sent 
them to England, and they were accepted. 
Some one has said that “a winner never 
quits and a quitter never wins.” The young 
man or young woman who wishes to win 
victories, whether mental, social, cr moral, 
must be persistent. Nothing can take the 
place of that element in character which 
drives us ahead, even when the going is 
hard sledding. Persevere if you wish to win. 
—Forward. 
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The Christian’s Use of the Bible 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1927 
Deut. 6:4-9; 2 Timothy 3:14-17. 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text: Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path—Psalm 
119:105. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 10—Teaching the 
Bible to Children. II Tim. 3:14-17. 
Tuesday, January 11—The Bible in Per- 
sonal Work. Acts 8:29-38. 

Wednesday, January 12—Bible Reading 
in Public. Neh. 8:1-8. 

Thursday, January 13—The Bible and 
Conviction. II Kings 22:10-20. 

Friday, January 14—The Bible and 
Temptation. Luke 4:1-15. 

Saturday, January 15—The Bible and 
Character-building. Matt. 7:24-29. 

Sunday, January 16—The Cleansing 
Power of the Word. Psalm 119:9-16. 











WORSHIP THEME—THE BIBLE 


Superintendent—Thy Word have I laid up in 
my heart, that | might not sin against thee. 

School—Blessed art thou, O Jehovah: teach 
me thy statutes. 

Supt.—I will meditate on thy precepts. 

School—I will delight myself in thy statutes: 
I will not forget thy Word. 

Model Prayer—Whole school. 

Hymn—‘‘Thy Word Is Like a Garden,” No. 
68 in “Worship and Song.” 

Deut. 6:4-9—Recited by a Senior girl. 

2 Timothy 3:14-17—-Recited by a Senior 
boy. 

Prayer—By teacher of Senior boys. Thanks 
for the Bible, and prayer for professors of 
Bible and Religious Education in our col- 
leges, directors of religious education in 
our churches, teachers of week-day and 
Sunday-schools of religion, and the parent 
teachers in the home; for the Bible so- 
cieties and the missionaries. 

Hymn—‘‘Lamp of Our Feet,’’ No. 70 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—Teachers and officers on the roll 
and present today, and how many pupils 
there would be present if the percentages 
were the same. 

Superintendent—Are we living up to our 
motto; are we reaching toward our goal? 

Hymn—*‘A Glory Gilds the Sacred Page,” 
No. 279 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


The Book 


HE Greek word for books (plural) and 

the Latin word for book (singular) is 
made up of the same letters, biblia. When 
translating it centuries ago, it was trans- 
lated as the Latin singular rather, as many 
think, than the Greek plural as it should 
have been. We thus for many years have 
spoken of the Bible instead of bibles, for it 
is not one bcok but sixty-six. Yet in a won- 
derful way it is a book, for from Genesis 
to Revelation there runs a wonderful unity 
of purpose. It would show us what God is 
like, what we are, and what he would have 
us become. 


Jehovah Is One 


And it is this one Jehovah who is the 
central figure running all through its pages. 





The First Sunday of February is Unity 
Sunday, and upon that day we are asked 
to take an offering to make up our denom- 
inational apportionment to the Federal 
Council. Surely here is a basic thought for 
us. Jehovah, our Father, is one, and so 
surely his children must be one. Paul asks, 
“Is Christ divided?” To see the divisions 
amcngst the children of God, one would 
think that instead of God being one, he was 
many. Are we not denying the very thing 
that God is seeking everywhere throughout 
the world to establish? 


Jehovah, Supreme in Our Love 


He is a jealous God, our early fathers 
taught us. He is not only one but he must 
be the one only of our love and Icyalty. All 
that we have and are must be put into our 
relationship to him. It is said that Caesar 
(Julius) once looking upon a little village, 
said he would prefer to be first man in that 
village-than second in Rome. In something 
of the same sense, but with an infinitely 
different purpose, Gcd must be first in your 
heart or he cannot abide there at all. And 
it is this God that is revealed in the Bible. 


God’s Word in Our Hearts 


We may know it in Hebrew or Greek or 
English. We may be able to quote chap- 
ters of it, and admire its great prose and 
poetry, its dramas, its stories, its sermons, 
its hymns, and its letters. We may rejoice 
even in its lofty moral teaching, but may 
not yet be what God wants it to become to 
us. It must be in our hearts, for from this 
source are the issues of life. 
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God’s Word is to be Taught 


And this must be a responsibility to us 
all. It must be taught in the home, the 
greatest and most important of all schools. 
It must be taught in the church through all 
of its auxiliaries. It should be taught every 
day in our public schools. And can any 
man be said to be a college man who has 
not been taught in this source of greatest 
truth? Can a man be really a scientist who 
does not know this book? 


It is to be Demonstrated 


The instructions here are very intensive 
but also very extensive. Our children must 
see it, our neighbors must see it, our visi- 
tors must see it. So it must be in cur busi- 
ness, in our social relationships, in our pol- 
itics. Everywhere we must proclaim that 
God is one, and that he comes first in every 
department of our lives. 


Abide in the Things Established 


Have some convictions and stay by them. 
Stand by the old established truths. That 
does not mean that we are to be static and 
unprogressive. It does mean, though, that 
we are going to be loyal to something, and 
be true to it. But all the while we shall 
not close our souls to any new message that 
God would send to us. Be true to the old 
church, until deep conviction shows you a 
better and fuller and more effective field 
of helping to get God’s work done. 


Wise Unto Salvation 


In these days of motoring, what a bless- 
ing the maps and the guideposts. They tell 
us how we may safely go, and how we may 
be kept from being lost on our way home. 
This wonderful book is cur map, and all 
through it there are the guideposts that we 
may be saved from being lost and saved 
to get to our desired, our native, our own 
place, our homeland. 


What Confession of Christ Includes 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, JANUARY 9, 1927 
Rom. 10:1-10; Luke 12:8,9 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


An interesting meeting may be arranged by assign- 
ing, a week ahead of time, all members to groups, 
care being taken to divide the more timid members 
among the groups containing the more active mem- 
bers. Then assign to each group some part in the 
meeting; for instance to one group, sentence pray- 
ers, to another group one-minute talks, to another 
Bible quotations, to another questions. Let each 
member work for the largest number of resposses 
from the society as a whole, no member taking the 
same part twice. This scheme makes each member 
feel that he is needed, and deepens his interest in 
the ria M. Cruikshank, in the C. E. 

orld. 


For Debates: Resolved, that, the only confession of 
Christ needed is confession by the life we live. 

Suggested Hymns: “I Am Not Ashamed to Own 
My Lord ;” “Just a Word for Jesus;” “I'll Live for 
Him, Who Died for Me,” “I Love to Tell the Story,” 
“Take My Life, and Let it be Consecrated Lord, for 


thee.”’ 
Topic Thoughts 


Confession Includes Belief. Matt. 16:13- 
20. “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 


living God.” No one will or can truly ccn- 
fess Jesus as the Christ, to his fellow-men, 
without believing in him himself. True 
faith compels confession. Like Peter, we 
need that revelation of Jesus as the divine 
Son of God, by the Holy Spirit, before we 
can or will truly confess him. 

Confession Preceded by a Change of 
Heart. Ps. 51:1-19. “Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with 
thy free spirit. Then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy ways; and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto thee. Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O God, thou God of my salva- 
tion: and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy 
righteousness. O Lord, open thou my lips; 
and my mouth shall show forth thy praise.” 

















Read this great penitential psalm of Da- 
vid through and you will see how thorough- 
ly David believed that a changed heart was 
necessary if he were truly to confess God. 
Sin as related to the experience of his life 
must be forgiven and his spiritual strength 
renewed. There must come a real inward 
change ere he could truly confess God. 

Obedience to God Needful. Matt. 7:24-29. 
“Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built his house up- 
on a rock.” Disobedience tc God paralyzes 
the power of confession. The individual 
who knows that he is not obeying the will 
of God will have no desire to confess him. 
If from ulterior motives he confesses him 
with his lips, his life will deny his confes- 
sion. 

Confession Through Transformed Lives. 
Titus 3:1-7. Paul in this letter to Titus, his 
son in the faith, contrasts the life of the 
unsaved man with the transformed life of 
the believer. Truly a life transformed by 
the power of Christ and lived in the power 
of that Spirit is one of the strongest con- 
fessicns that can be made. Think of the 
marvelous power of the confession of the 
transformed life of a Jerry Macauley, river 
thief and pirate; of a- Hadley; a Mell Trot- 
ter; a Harry Monroe. Our lives, although 
they may have never sunken to the depths 
of sin and shame that some of these did, 
may be so transformed by the power cf his 
Spirit that they may confess him every day 
in every way with a glorious confession. 


Confession Through Brotherly Deeds. 
1 John 3:15-18. “My little children, let us 
not love in word, neither in tcngue, but in 
deed and in truth.” John does not mean 
that we may not confess Christ with our 
words and our tongues; but he does mean 
that a confession of Christ that stops there 
is an empty confession. The Christian En- 
deavorer whe gets up in the Christian En- 
deavor prayer meeting and confesses his 
love for the church and then slips out as 
soon as the meeting is over, and away from 
the. evening service of the church to go on 
a joy ride or to spend the remainder of the 
evening in some social gathering of the 
young people, is doing what John said we 
ought not to do; he is making the kind of 
confession that has no weight to it. 

The young man or woman who tells of 
his or her love for the promises of God and 
lets the dust accumulate on his or her Bible 
and does not open it to read thcse same 
promises, is making a vain confession. 

The man or woman who talks loudly and 
frequently of love for his or her country 
and then flouts her laws, is leaving out of 
his cr her confession of patriotism the real 
life of confession, and such confession is 
but an empty sound. 

The Christian Endeavorer who says, 
“Mother, I love you,” and then lets her 
carry in the coal and carry out the ashes, 
or sweep and dust the house and wash the 
dishes, while the son or daughter, who made 
this pseudc-confession of love amuses him- 


self or herself, or sits around and does noth- 
ing to lift the burden from the laden shoul- 
ders and the weary back, is making a con- 
fession that counts for nought. 

Confession Through a Christlike Life. 
Rom. 8:29. “For he decreed of old that 
these whom he predestined should share the 
likeness of his Son—that he might be the 
firstborn of a great brotherhood.” (Mof- 
fatt’s Translation). 

The individual whose life is Christlike 
will be confessing Christ in every relation- 
ship of life; in word, and in deed, and in 
silent, unrealized influence. 

Confession by the Word of Mouth. Rom. 
10:9, 10. “Confess with your mouth that 
‘Jesus is Lord; believe in your heart that 
God raised him from the dead, and you 
will be saved, for with his heart man be- 
lieves and is justified, with his mouth (note 
that this does not say his life) he confesses 
and is saved.”—(Moffatt.) 

There is a place for confession of Christ 
by the word of the mouth, and our salva- 
ticn is closely connected therewith, and 
Christian Endeavor has ever stood for that 
kind of confession, but it has never been 
content with that alone, it has ever stressed 
confession by the deeds of life. 


To Illustrate 


If a young man wishes to confess that he 
is a soldier of the good old U. S. A., he dces 
not simply go around telling everybody that 
he is a soldier. He goes and swears his al- 
legiance to the flag and loyalty to his coun- 
try, and dons his country’s uniform, gets 
out and drills with the rest of the company, 
and, when the need arises, shoulders his gun 
and marches to the battle field to fight for 
his country. The soldier of Jesus Christ 
must do likewise. He must come and con- 
secrate his life to the cause of Christ. He 
must join the Church of Christ. He must 
find his place in the church services for his 
drill, and he must go out into the battle 
field cf the everyday life to fight for Christ 
and his cause. 

“He thinks it better for his quiet influ- 
ence to tell,” said an affectionately excus- 
ing relative of one who had plentv of sne- 
cial opportunities of soul-winning if he had 
only used his lips as well as his life for his 
Master. “And how many souls have been 
converted to God by his ‘quiet influence’ all 
these years?” was mv response. There was 
nn answer.—From “Kept for the Master’s 
Use.” by Frances Ridley Havergal. 

“Brother Philander,” said a man to a 
deacon the other day. “don’t you believe a 
man can be a good Christian without ever 
soing to church or telling the world about 
it?” “T exnect so. if he thinks that way.” 
answered Philander. “The mountains are 
full of coal that has never been dug, and 
the sea is full of fish that has never been 
ecaucht. and that’s all the gcod it does the 
world.”—Christian Herald. 

Spirit-filled Christians will never be like 
the rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean 
—frozen at the mouth.—The Sunday School 
Times. 

Svyurgeon once said, “That which lies in 
the well of vour thought will come un in the 
hucket of vour speech.”—The Record of 
Christian Work. 

A dumb love is acceptable only from the 
lower animals.—Henry van, Dyke. 


For Discussion 


Why is it hard for some folks to confess Christ? 
Where may we confess Christ? 
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Name some ways in which we may confess Christ. 

To whom may we confess Christ? 

Why should we confess Christ? 

Give a promise in the Bible conditioned upon con- 
fession of Christ. 


For Reading or Recitation 


If you have gone a little way ahead of 


Me, call back— 


‘Twill cheer my heart and help my feet 
Along the stony track; 

And if, perchance, Faith’s light is dim, 
Because the oil is low, 

Your call will guide my lagging course 
as wearily I go. 


Call back, and tell me that He went 
With you into the storm; 

Call back, and say He kept you when 
the forest’s roots were torn; 

That, when the heavens thundered and 
the earthquake shook the hill, 

He bore you up and held you where the 
Very air was sti 


Oh, friend, call back, andj tell me, for I 
Cannot see your face; 

They say it glows with triumph, and 
Your feet bound in the race; 

But there are mists between us and my 
Spirit eyes are dim, 

And I cannot see the glory, though I 
Long for word of him, 


But if you'll say he heard you when 
Your prayer was but a cry, 

And if you'll say he saw you through 
the night’s sin-darkened sky— 

If you have gone a little way ahead, 
Oh, friend, call back— 

*Twill cheer my heart and help my feet 
Along the stony track.—Christian Work. 


Each in His Place 


LITTLE gold watch was one day cross- 

ing Westminster Bridge, London, at the 
time when Big Ben tolled out the hour of 
noon from the cleck tower on the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 

The little watch looked up at the big 
clock and said: 

“I do not like you! Your face is too 
broad, your hands are too big, your voice 
is too coarse. I do not like you!” 

And the big clock said to the gold watch: 
“Come up here, little sister! Come up here!” 

So the little watch toiled painfully up the 
steps, and at last stood by the big clock. 
Looking out over the surging millions of 
London, the big clcck said to the watch: 

“Little sister, there is a man down there 
on Westminster Bridge who wishes to know 
the hour. Will you tell him, please?” 

The little watch said: “Oh, I could never 
make him hear! My voice is so small it 
never could begin to carry in such a whirl- 
wind of noise as this.” 

The big clock said: “Oh yes, little sister, 
I had forgotten! Yet the man wishes to 
know the time, he requires to know, and 
you cannot tell him, but I can and will. 
So let us henceforth not criticize one an- 
other! You will not find fault with me, 
nor I find fault with you, but each of us 
in our own place, you fcr your mistress, 
and I for the great city, will teach men 
everywhere to redeem the time.”—Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker. 

o 


“Sin divides, neutrally subtracts, good- 
ness adds, religion multiplies.” 


a 


“Each life is a success in proportion as 
it realizes and expresses the will of God.” 
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Among the Lowly 
A Story 


BY LENA B. ELLINGOOD 


“GRAMMIE, I been a gocd boy today?” 

Hester Graham looked at the four- 
year-old questioner with a tender smile. 
She held on her lap her little granddaugh- 
ter, a year younger than the boy, and was 
preparing her for bed. 

“Yes, Harlie,” she answered, “Grammie’s 
good little man.” 

“Harlie was already undressed. His face 
was clean-scrubbed, and he was clad in lit- 
tle striped pajamas, faded, but also clean. 
He balanced himself perilously on the rail- 
ing of his crib. 

“Maybe,” he remarked cautiously, “may- 
be I didn’t be all time gocd! Maybe I 
runned away to Mrs. Merton’s house when 
you didn’t say might I.” 

“Yes, Harlie did yun away!” corrobo- 
rated little Maisie. “Count my toes, G’am- 
mie! Say ‘Iss little pig went to market.’” 

“But you won’t go again without asking 
Grammie, will you, dear?” said Hester. “I’m 
glad ycu told me about it. You knew you 
ought not to go, and you feel better now 
that you’ve told me.” 

“Yes, I guess so!” said Harlie. “But you 
mus’ let me go when I ask you, ’cause I do 
like Mrs. Merton’s big boy so much. He’s 
an ice bey, and he made me a top today 
’at’ll spin! Made it out o’ just a empty 
spool.” 

“Spin wound and wound!” put in Maisie. 
“Say ‘Iss little pig’—say it, G’ammie, 
please!” And she held up a little bare foot, 
the pink “piggies” wiggling. 

Long after the two babies, dearer, per- 
haps, than her own had been, were tucked 
into bed and were sweetly sleeping, Hester 
sat near them sewing. Until a late hour 
her lamp was burning, this night and every 
night, for upon her devolved the care of 
these little ones, all that was left to her 
since their mother died. The money she 
earned doing washings, plain sewing, and 
mending must pay for the small rent in a 
poor part of the mill village where she lived, 
buy fuel and feed and clothe herself and 
them. Kind friends donated many a little 
“out-grown” garment for the children and 
contributions from vegetable gardens; and 
these Hester accepted with pleased grati- 
tude and no feeling of humiliation, knowing 
how gladly she herself would have helped 
them had circumstances been reversed. 

By dint of careful planning, her rent 
money was always ready when the land- 
lord called, and she bought only what she 
had money to pay for. When anyone of- 
fered commiseration over her necessity to 
support the little ones, she answered that 
they were her joy in living; that life would 
seem a desolate thing without their love and 
companionship. 

A little anxiety crept into Hester’s 
thoughts as she glanced from time to time 


at her little grandson, his face moist and 
rosy in slumber. The big boy he “did like 
so much”—Jimmie Merton—was not alto- 
gether such a youth as she would want Har- 
lie to admire, she feared, though Mrs. Mer- 
ton, his mother, was a good neighbor and 
an old friend. For Jimmie had of late 
seemed secretive and sullen, and his compan- 
ions, she judged, were questionable. Would 
she be able, as the years passed, to safe- 
guard her little lad, to bring him up to the 
noble manhood she craved for him? 

“Dear Lord, help me,” she prayed. “Give 
me the wisdom I need.” 

When at last her tired eyes warned her 
that she must go to rest, the clock in the 
little kitchen was on the stroke cf eleven. 

Some time in the night she woke, and 
lay listening—for what? She did not know. 
Had she been asleep? Yes, for the moon 
had been shining when she blew out her 
light, and now darkness shrouded the room. 
Had~she heard a noise, A light breeze 
stirred the window curtains, but surely that 
had not wakened her. She could hear the 
soft, regular breathing cf the little ones, 


THE END OF THE ROAD 
HAT shall I find at the end of the road— 


the road where the sunset lies? 
Will there be more of joy and less of pain, 
under those beckoning skies? 
Will the colors deepen as I draw near, or 
will they fade into gray? 
For the road is long and the road is strange, 
that I travel day by day. 


What shall I find at the end of the road 
when I've said my last good-by? 

When I hear from far-off the silent call— 
the call to souls who die, 

What shall I find at the end of the road— 
when the last long mile I've trod? 

Find?—I shall find all I have prized on earth, 
for my heart’s love, home—and God. 


—Elizabeth Powers Merrill in 
Baptist and Reflector. 


so there could be nothing amiss with them. 
With heart-beat quickened, she listened in- 
tently. 

Yes—that was a soft, shuffling footstep 
in the next room. Over the threshhold it 
came creeping, and she could dimly see the 
slow movement of a) dark form. Suppress- 
ing a frightened gasp, she fortified herself 
by inwardly repeating: 

“‘The Lord is my defense and my deliv- 
erance. I shall not be greatly moved.’ ” 

In the darkness of the night, the dim form 
moved to Hester’s bureau. The top drawer 
was noiselessly opened and its contents 
fumblingly examined. 

With cautious slowness Hester drew from 
under her pillow the flash-light she always 
kept within reach at night, then suddenly 
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poured its circle of light upon the intruder. 

Her fears dissolved, for, through attempt- 
ed disguise, she knew the figure which stood 
shrinking in the flash-glow; but horror and 
sorrow made her sick at heart. 

“What are you doing here?” she ques- 
tioned, in firm, clear voice. 

There was no answer. 

A grotesque figure it was, indeed, that 
stood half crouching the light, immature, 
shambling. Pitiful it looked to the mature 
woman who watched. 

The visor of the boy’s cap, turned wreng 
side before, hung over the back of his neck, 
and his face was covered with a strip of 
black cloth, with two jagged slits for eyes. 
His feet were swathed in rags, to muffle 
his footsteps into silence. 

“Why did you come here?” Hester’s clear 
voice asked. ’ 

Still no answer, but the figure made a 
quick move toward the door. ' 
“Stop!” commanded Hester. “Stcp Jim- 

mie Merton! I want to talk to you.” 

A half-cry broke from the lips behind the 
strip of black cloth, and the lad stopped. 

“How—how did you know?” he faltered, 
his voice scarce above a whisper. 

“Pocr, foolish boy,” was Hester’s answer, 
“having seen you every day of your life, 
almost, how could I help knowing you, even 
though your face was covered? Did you 
think I wouldn’t know your size and, build, 
your stooping shoulders, your clothes? Why, 
only last week your mother sat in my 
kitchen and put that darker patch on the 
knee of your overalls!” 

The boy’s hand instantly—involuntarily, 
it seemed—covered the patch, as if to blot 
out a piece of incriminating evidence. 

“Pull off that silly makeshift of a mask, 
and take off your cap,’ said Hester. She 
sat up in bed, reached for a knitted shawl 
that hung over the rail of Harlie’s crib, 
and drew it around her shoulders. 

Jimmie Merton took off the mask and 
cap as she directed and stood before her, 
a big, awkward boy of fourteen years, shift- 
ing from one swathed foot to the cther, 
plainly frightened, yet trying to look defi- 
ant. 

“Light the lamp here on that little 
table,” directed Hester; “the matchsafe is 
close beside it. There, that’s better,” as he 
complied with her request. “Now, we can 
see each other as we talk.” 

“I got to go,” Jimmie mumbled. Mother 
might miss me.” 

“You should have thought of that before. 
Sit down in that chair. How did you get 
in here? The doors were locked.” 

“the kitchen window——” 

“Why did you come?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to talk! I tell you I got to 
go home. It’s bedtime.” 

“Yes, and long past. Oh, Jimmie, ycu 
poor child! you poor child! If you came to 
steal, you came to a poor place, but what- 
ever I own I would have gladly given it to 
save you from crime. Perhaps you don’t 
realize it, but it is crime! Jimmie, I was 
with your mother when you were born, and 
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I remember how she looked at you with her 
eyes all shining—her face was young, and 
plump, and pretty then—and said, ‘My 
baby boy!’ Pleased as she was, I believe 
she’d rather have had you die then, before 
her eyes, than to know you’d grow up to 
be a thief.” 

The boy turned away his face, cringing 
at the word, but not before Hester had seen 
a tear drop on the patched coveralls. 

“Don’t tell her!” he said. “And don’t 
you tell my father. He’d whale me—there 
wouldn’t be a whole bone left in me.” 


“Tell me all about it, Jimmie,” pleaded 
Hester. “You used to sit in my lap and tell 
me things when you were a little fellow.” 

“What’s the use—you’ll just send me to 
jail!” he blurted out despairingly. “But Ted 
Carson would have done it anyway, so it 
don’t make no difference.” 


“No, Jimmie, I shan’t do any such thing 
—or to reform school, either. But if you 
will tell me what you wanted and why Ted 
Carson has anything to do about it, perhaps 
I can help you. MHaven’t I always been 
good to you, Jimmie?” 

“Yes!” he answered, “you have, and—.” 
He covered his face with his hands in 
shame. 

In silence Hester waited, while a struggle 
went on in the boy’s mind. 

“Help me, Heavenly Father, to help this 
poor, sinning child—one of thy ‘little ones,’ ” 
she prayed. 

“T’ll tell you!” Jimmy said, “first to last, 
and the whole thing. Honest, Mrs. Graham, 
I never meant ” The already drooping 
shoulders suddenly sagged lower. “You 
won’t believe me.” 

“Yes, Jimmie, I believe you will tell me 
the truth. Gc on. You were saying”. 

“J didn’t mean no harm, not in the first 
place. I thought father was mean to me, 
making me be in early nights, like I was 
six years old. And when the fellows laughed 
at me for it, I begun climbing out over the 
shed roof after the folks thought I was in 
bed. Ted Carson—you know his father’s 
one of the mill bosses—he’s older’n I am, an’ 
I felt prcud to have him notice me. So 
when he wanted me to play some gamblin’ 
games with him and some others, I—I did 
it, an’ we—oh, I’m ashamed and sick 0’ the 
whole business now! One night I couldn’t 
hardly climb up over the shed roof to my 
room. I don’t know what it was we drank, 
but it made me dizzy. Well, with one thing 
an’ another, I owe Ted six dcllars and forty 
cents, an’ he says he’s got to have it right 
off, an’ if I don’t get it for him he’ll have 
me arrested an’ tell my folks all the things 
I’ve done.” Despair was on the young face, 
and the boy’s fingers locked and unlocked 
nervously. 

“Ted told me,” went on the low, shamed 
voice, “tc get the money out o’ father’s 
pocketbook; said ’twould serve him right for 
not giving me more to spend. I couldn’t 
do that, an’ I couldn’t ask him for it, an’ 
Ted wouldn’t wait for me: to try and earn 
it, so—so——” 











“Go on, Jimmie! So you thought you 
could ‘borrow’ it from me, did you?” 

Jimmie looked up quickly, wonder in his 
eyes. 

“That’s just it!” he exclaimed, unbounded 
relief in his tone, never dreaming; any more 
than had Hester when she uttered them, 
that the words might be sarcasm. “How 
did you understand? I didn’t suppose any- 
body would. It’s—it’s awful to have tc tell 
you, but ’twas like this.” He rushed on 
rapidly, his words jumbling together, seem- 
ing to fear his courage would fail before he 
finished. “It’s the first of the month, an’ 
I knew you’d have your seven dollars ready 
for your rent now, an’ I wanted to ask you 
to lend it to me, but I didn’t dare to, ’cause 
I didn’t dream you would, so I—I—oh, I 
was a mean sneak, an’ I come here to get 
it anyway. But I was goin’ to pay you 
back! I thought maybe you’d think you’d 
lost the money scmehow.” 

“How did you know I kept it in the top 
bureau drawer?” 

“IT heard my mother say to another 
woman once, ‘I don’t know how she man- 
ages, but Hester Graham always has money 
in her top bureau drawer to pay her rent 


SOMEBODY 
GOMEBODY made a monthly pledge, 


Testing his purse to utmost edge; 
Somebody paid it through the year 
Brightening the world with Christian cheer. 

Was that somebody you? 


Somebody handed cheerfully in 

Money to help God's cause to win; 

Somebody kept his promise to pay, 

Writing his check on schedule day. 
Was that somebody you? 


Somebody let the year slip by 

Heedless of payments piling high. 

Somebody said: “No more delay; 

Quickly I'll settle that debt today.” 
Was that somebody you? 


Somebody's pledge was only a scrap, 
Paper that had no value, mayhap; 
Somebody's soul grew shriveled and small; 
Failing, he grieved the Lord of all. 

Was that somebody you? 


—Church Management. 
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and buy her food and fuel.’ Well, I figured 
that when the landlord come an’ found you 
didn’t have his money, he’d be willin’ to 
wait ’count o’ you always bein’ so prompt. 
An’ I meant to pay Ted, an’ then earn the 
money some way an’ put it back,in the 
drawer again where you’d find it.” 

Hester was listening eagerly, believing 
what he said, as she had promised. 

“Thank God, Jimmie, that you didn’t 
really mean to steal it!” she exclaimed. 
“But, oh, child, think of the sin and the 
danger you have been in! Thank God, tco, 
that he woke me when you came in. Jim- 
mie, do you know what I am going to do?” 

“No, I—I guess I wouldn’t blame you, 
whatever you done.” 

“TI am going to lend you the money ycu 
need to pay Ted Carson, and when the land- 
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lord comes tomorrow, ask him if he will wait 
a few days.” 

“No,” cried Jimmie, “you can’t mean 
that! I’d feel too mean. I’ll just tell Ted 
to go ahead an’ do whatever he’s a mind to.” 


“You will take it,” insisted Hester. “Ted 
would not do anything about it, I fancy, for 
he would not want his own misdeeds known, 
but I want you to pay him and start new! 
Keep away from boys who tempt you to do 
wrong, and believe that your father is try- 
ing tc do what is best for you when he 
wants you home at night.” 

“I know it!” said the boy. “I’ve been a 
fool. I don’t know as I’ll ever be anything 
else. If I try to do anything, the fellows ’ll 
say. ” 

“What do you care what they say? You 
can take a step up higher, and set your face 
toward the right. It will take courage to 
keep going, but you must just hold up your 
head, straighten your shoulders, and be a 
man; such a man as your mother wants you 
to be—such a man as God meant you to be. 
Jimmie, do you know it is hard to bring a 
boy up right, in a town like this?” 

“T guess it is,” the boy admitted soberly. 

“I was wondering cnly this evening, as I 
sat here sewing, if I could guide my little 
Harlie in the right way as he grows up.” 
She looked at him narrowly, then added, 
“You can be a help te me with him, Jim- 
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“Me!” the boy exclaimed, startled. I 
should think you’d want to keep him away 
from me, Mrs. Graham!” 

“T confess I have been feeling a little that 
way lately,” said Hester, “but Jimmie, 
you’re going to turn over a new leaf. Har- 
lie likes you; he says ycu are ‘a nice boy,’ 
and he was pleased with the top you made 
him today. Little boys like older boys for 
friends—and, if you will, you can help my 
little Harlie to keep clear of pitfalls.” 

The boy’s face was incredulous, but alight 
with hope. 

“You must go now,” Hester told him, 
“but I want ycu to come over some time 
tomorrow, and we will talk things out to- 
gether. Now go to that top drawer. In 
the further left-hand corner is a little box. 
Take the seven dollars you will find there.” 

Jimmie’s face was working strangely. 


“I can’t take it—I can’t. I’d feel too 
mean!” And he burst into tears, his shoul- 
ders shaking with great sobs. 


“Hush,” warned Hester, “ycu’ll wake the 
children. You will take the money, Jimmy, 
and that will start our partnership together, 
for we’ve got to plan all sorts of things to 
help you and Harlie about traveling on life’s 
road in the best and happiest way.” 

After Jimmie Merton had gone, carrying 
with him the few hard-earned dollars that 
were to play so large a part in his regener- 
aticn, Hester sank back on her pillow trem- 
bling, shedding thankful tears. 

Her heart swelled with a strange joy, a 
heavenly compassion and love. So might 
the Holy One of Nazareth have felt when he 
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touched the leper and healed his foulness, 
sending him forth into newness of life. 

“TJ thank thee, I thank thee, for giving 
me this work to do,” she prayed. “May 
thy wisdom direct me, and as I help this 
poor child, so may he help my little Harlie. 
Thou who hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations, keep us all in that safe 
abiding place, and fill us with the joy of 
thy salvaticn.”—Zion’s Herald. 


On the Wings of the Morning 


(Continued from page seven) 


new day, as through his tears he sees the 
face of his forgiving Lord and cries out in 
deep penitence: 


“Cast me not away from thy presence; and 
take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 

Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
and uphold me with thy free spirit.” 

The Apostle Paul sets out on his rapid 
journeys from Jerusalem and Antioch to the 
capitals of Greece and Rome. We find him 
upheld everywhere by visions of his ever- 
present Lord, and at his coming we see the 
light which broke first on the villages of 
Judah, now resting on the homes of Phil- 
ippi, ncw on the templed hills of Athens, 
and now on the palace of Caesar and on 
the royal courts of the Imperial City. 


Westward, the same light fiashes to 
Britain and to Spain. Westward still, it is 
flying until it has girdled the globe. The 
messengers always have been uplifted by 
the many-centured confidence in a divine 
Presence; their coming has been attended by 
the same splendor of cheer and hope and 
life. 

By such day-stars in the firmament of 
missions the dawn was carried to a new 
Western world; and here was witnessed the 
birth of a nation whose chief glory is the 
light of liberty and the love of truth. 

Sweeping across a ccntinent, the morn- 
ing light has passed beyond the spaces of 
the Pacific and rests today on Japan, the 
“Sunrise Kingdom,” on Korea, the “Land 
of the Morning Calm,” and on China, the 
fabled coasts of far Cathay. We see it 
flashing from the summit of Fujiyama, 
flooding with crimson and gold the snows 
of the Himalayas, and sweeping down into 
the peopled plains of India. Westward 
still, in Persia, where Wise Men once re- 
joiced to see the star of the King, wise men 
now, with eyes enlightened by faith, gaze 
on his glorious face, and look with reverence 
toward that neighboring land where the 
light first sprang from the manger and the 
cross and the empty tomb of him who 
lighteth every man coming into the world. 

Surely, as if on “the wings of the morn- 
ing,” his message of good will to all men 
has been carried to the nations that have 
sat in darkness; and today the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ has begun to break on the 
continents and islands of the whole earth, 
even to “the uttermost parts of the sea.” 
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Some Characteristics of the 


Third Gospel 


(Continued from page eight) 


importune prayer (18:1-8). It was a widow 
to whom Jesus called attention tc illustrate 
the highest degree of generous giving (21: 
1-4). Luke does not omit the story of the 
sinful woman who anointed the feet of Je- 
sus and the gracious attitude of the Master 
in the situation (7:36-49). Thus incident 
after incident in the narrative of Luke re- 
veals the courtesy cf Jesus toward women, 
his compassion at their misfortunes and his 
unwavering attitude of respect. From that 
day to this no one can doubt the sanctity 
of womanhood. 

It is the third Gospel that shows Jesus 
in his unmistakable attitude of compassion 
fcr the poor and his condemnation of the 
rich. To Luke we are indebted for Jesus’ 
statement, “Blessed are ye poor” (6:20), 
for the story of the rich fool (12:13-21), the 
rich man and Lazarus (16:19-31), and the 
unjust steward (16:1-18). And it is Luke 
who records the parable of the marriage 
feast where the rich are turned away and 
the poor are invited (14:1-24). The man 








OH, PASSING YEARS! 


Or: passing years, 
How fast you speed! 
With what a precious freight! 
Dear friends of youth, 

Glad childhood’s home— 


We plead; you will not wait. 


Bright hopes, grave fears, 
And happy hours 

You carry in that train; 

We wait, and gaze with 
Outstretched arms, 

They come not back again. 


Yet now we know 
The coming years 
Rich blessings still will bear;— 
True love and trust, 
But rarest gift— 
The Father's care. 
—Mrs. H. T. Frueauff, in Moody 
Bible Institute Monthly. 




















who puts his trust in riches will find slight 
comfort in reading the third Gospel. 

But the chief characteristic of Luke’s ac- 
count is the emphasis made upon the human 
and humanitarian Christ. No mythical, 
ethereal character stalks the pages of the 
third Gospel. Rather it is a flesh-and-blood 
friend who greets you. It is one who knows 
the yearnings of the poor, the downtrodden, 
the sinner, and the outcast. Jesus, visitor 
in many homes and guest at many tables, 
was not made for the desert or monastery. 
He had too much in common with the good 
in man. And out of his co-mingling with 
the race of men came those utterances of 
universal brotherhood that shall some day 
break the barriers of race and nation. 

Luke shows Jesus was a man of social 
traits by relating incidents of the Master’s 
being entertained in various homes. In a 
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certain village lived a Mary and Martha 
where Jesus went once to dine. While he 
was there, the women got into a dispute over 
the serving and Jesus, upon being appealed 
to, helped the domestic Martha to see “the 
good part which shall not be taken away” 
(10:38-42). Eating in the home of a Phar- 
isee, who apparently was nct friendly to- 
ward his cause, he gave a greatly needed 
lesson in courtesy while offering hope to a 
sinful woman (7:36-50). Once he even in- 
vited himself to dine with a chief publican 
and a rich man, Zacchaeus by name. It 
was not an idle dinner party either, for 
Zacchaeus came from it a transformed man 
(19:1-10). 

But Luke’s picture reaches the sublime in 
those materials which set forth Jesus’ teach- 
ings on the universal elements of human liv- 
ing. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
(10:25-31) prceclaims the undeniable mes- 
sage of universal brotherhood. The par- 
ables of the lost coin (15:8-10), the lost 
sheep (15:4-7), and the lost son (15:11-32) 
show the Father’s love going out to the last 
erring child of the human race and the Fa- 
ther’s rejoicing when even one broken sin- 
ner returns. Ten lepers are healed and only 
cne returns to express his gratitude, and he 
a Samaritan (17:11-19). How racial lines 
are obliterated and national barriers broken 
when Jesus speaks! These undying par- 
ables proclaim the high truth that beneath 
the color of the skin, the slant of the eye, 
and the elevation of the cheek bone is a bond 
that unites all men. And they further pro- 
claim that the Father’s love is the golden 
chain that binds all hearts and draws them 
to the throne of God. Three cf these par- 
ables came alone from the pen of Luke. 


Such is the picture Luke portrays. Christ, 
not of the desert but of the throng, not of 
the trail but of the street, not of the haunts 
of the rich but of the market places of the 
poor. Christ in the home of friend and foe, 
at the dinner table of rich and poor, in 
places where misery dwells and sin runs red, 
where workers toil and loiterers wait; 
Christ there, not to scoff nor to condemn, 
but to help, to cheer, to forgive, to bless. 
The human Christ, the humanitarian Christ, 
the friendly Christ! The Christ of home 
and street and mart and crowded way! 
That is Luke’s picture and we do well to 
hang it in the gallery of our lives. 


o 


Our Father 


OD is a kind Father. He sets us all in 

the places where he wishes us to be 
employed; and that employment is truly 
“our Father’s business.” He chooses work 
for every creature which will be delightful 
to them, if they do it simply and humbly. 
He gives us always strength enough, and 
sense enough, for what he wants us to do; 
if we either tire curselves or puzzle our- 
selves, it is our own fault. And we may 
always be sure, whatever we are doing, that 
we cannot be pleasing him, if we are not 
happy ourselves.—J. Ruskin. 

















The Children 


The Wires 


Whenever I go out to walk 

With daddy, we just talk and talk. 
I ask him questions, too, although 

He often answers: “I don’t know.” 


And so I asked the other day 

About the wires along our way. 

They stretched above us, high and tight, 
From pole to pole, clear out of sight. 


He told me that those wires were meant 
To carry messages we 9 

By telephone and telegr 

All ’round the world. Cs yoo to laugh. 


I seemed to see them creeping past 
Upon the wires, all going fast, 

And some had legs and some had wings, 
Those messages were funny things. 


Now, when I’m left alone at night, 
Tucked in my bed, without a light, 
I think about those wires out there 
And all the messages they bear. 


I do not look for I might see 

A message never meant for me; 
But as I lie awake and hark 

I hear them singing in the dark. 


—Laura Lee Randall, in St. Nicholas. 


Rover’s Mission 

UR Barn Folk were particularly well 

cared for and had every reason to be 
perfectly happy and contented, but they did 
not realize how well off they were until 
one late October day, when Rover, the 
House Dog, in good old Dog Fashion, 
opened their eyes. 

Now, the Hens started it all. At least, 
old Madam Hen, late in the afternoon of 
a very cold day, got all fussed up, and, 
running from Hen to Hen, started a com- 
motion that was well-nigh a panic by the 
time Mr. Farmer and Rover came to do 
the evening chores. 

“Of all the places in the world, this is 
the worst spot of all,” spluttered Madam 
Hen, who was disgruntled because the cold 
wind ruffled up her feathers. 

“Why so?” shrilled Miss Pert Pullet, 
impudently cocking one eye at Madam Hen. 


“Why so? Why so? You little worm— 
keep still!” and Madam Hen scratched the 
dirt right up into Miss Pert’s open beak. 
“Work, work, work—day in, day out—all 
the time—all for nothing. Laying eggs 
and having them taken away—every night. 
Cluck, cluck, cluck.” 

“Yes, and when Sunday morning comes, 
we know from experience that one of us 
will be missing. I wonder who will be 
the next.” Old Timer stopped strutting 
long enough to add this much to the con- 
versation. 

“Why do you worry, Old Timer?” said 
Miss Pert Pullet. “Mr. Farmer will never 
take you. You are too old and tough.” 


Miss Pert Pullett was really very much 

afraid of Old Timer, but she never missed 

an opportunity to tease the cld rooster. 
“Cock-a-doodle-do, any dude will do!” 

ignorantly piped Young Rooster. 

What’s worst than 


“Talk about trouble! 





bringing up children? I’ve brought up one 
brood this year and here is a second family 
to scratch for. No wonder I’m thin,” and 
Mrs. Old Hen clucked and called to her 
family, for she had just found a nice, fat 
worm. 

“T call that overwork, just plain over- 
work. One way or another, we’re all over- 
worked, overworked, overworked.” Pretty 
Plymouth Rock Hen put in this—not that 
she really cared, but she always made it 
a practice to agree with everything the 
cther Hens said. 

Then the Hens, young and old, and the 
Roosters, too, took upon themselves a real 
chorus of complaint which could be heard 
for a great distance. 

The Pigs heard; in fact they were awak- 
ened from their afternoon nap. 

“Those Hens!” and White Pig lazily got 
to his feet. “No more sleep now.” 

“T am hungry and there’s nothing to eat. 
Why can’t they feed us five times a day, 
instead of three? I think we need that 
much, don’t you, brother?” Black Pig 
was so lazy he didn’t try to get up, but 
such a squealing as he and his brother, 
White Pig, set up! 

The Cows, waiting to be milked, entered 
their complaint. 

“You folks, Hens and Pigs, are right. 
What’s the use, anyway? We give and 
give and give milk, ,and what do we get 
out of it?” Daisy lashed her tail and gave 
a loud “Moc, moo.” 

Her sister Cows agreed that no good 
came to them, and Buttercup, the old black 
bossy, claimed that their children were 
being robbed of their rightful heritage. 
And the Cows lashed their tails, clashed 
their horns against the sides of the stalls, 
and joined in the general uproar that was 
gradually spreading. 

All this time the First Mail Horse had 
been trying to get in his word, but the 
Cows gave him no chance. Just as he 
was about to speak, “Ker-plunk, ker-plunk, 
ker-plunkity plunk,” sounded Second Mail 
Horse’s feet on the barn floor. 


“What’s all the row about?” he asked. 


“Oh, we’re all complaining because we 
have so much to do. These Cows and Hens 
and Pigs—inferior animals!—think they are 
being ill-treated, but who has to work any 
harder than we do?” answered First Mail 
Horse. 


“Let them go out every other day and 
cover thirty miles of road, delivering the 
United States Mail to all the farmers from 
Sweden Corner to Tangle Ridge—they’d 
have some reason to holler then. I say, 
I’m hungry!” retorted Second Mail Horse, 
tossing his head and stamping his feet im- 
patiently, after being tied in his stall by 
Mailman, who, not understanding Animal 
Talk, immediately left the barn. 


By this time, the “Big Team” were 
through plowing in the field and the 
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Farmer’s Helper brought them to the barn. 
Now, the “Big Team” were together so 
much that they had fcrmed the habit of 
talking in unison. 

“Work,” they said, “who knows anything 
about work, except us? From early morn- 
ing till late evening for the past two weeks 
we have been plowing the rockiest soil in 
this country. Goodness, you Folk have a 
cinch, not excepting you Mail Horses.” 

“Stamp, stamp,” went the heavy feet 
and “Thump, thump,” sounded their heads 
against the sides of their stalls. 


Meantime, Mr. Farmer had arrived at 
the Barn with the milk-pails, and together 
with his Helper they began to card and 
brush the horses, and then pitched the 
straw and hay from the mows, bedded the 
horses and cows, and prepared the evening 
meal for the Barn Folk. 


Rover, the House Dog, had been around 
the Barn for some time and had heard all 
the complaints as he was waiting for the 
men to come up from the field. The men 
did not understand Animal Talk and took 
no notice of the complaining sounds coming 
from every direction, but Rover did, and 
just as soon as he got into the Barn, he 
went about among the Barn Folk and be- 
gan to reason with them. 


“For shame, for shame!” he barked. “If 
you Barn Folk only knew how hard Mr. 
Farmer works and plans to give the best 
care and right food to all you Folk, no mat- 
ter what your station, you wouldn’t com- 
plain any more. You Hens, how can you 
fret? Even if Mr. Farmer does take your 
eggs from you every night, he only does 
it that he may get money to buy good 
grain.” 

Then, dashing past the Pig Pen, he called, 
“You gluttons, here’s Mr. Farmer with 
your supper. What would you do without 
your three square meals a day, let alone 
getting five?” 

Not waiting to hear the “Ooph, ooph,” of 
the Pigs as they snoozled and _ bubbled 
in the trough into which Mr. Farmer poured 
the warm corn-meal mush, Rover ran into 
the stable and said to the Horses and Cows: 


“Be quiet, Foolish Ones. Did Mr. Farmer 
ever abuse you? You have the kindest of 
treatment, not to mention pure drinking 
water, sweet hay and oats to eat, and 
clean straw beds to lie on at night. Why 
aren’t you willing to give your services 
to Mr. Farmer in return for all these 
things ?” 

Then the Barn Folk began to be just 
a little ashamed, and if Mr. Farmer and 
his Helper could only have understood 
Animal Talk a little better than they did, 
they would have noticed that at the mo- 
ment the “Big Team” gave the signal, there 
floated up from the Hen Yard, the Pig Pen, 
and the Stable a distinctly contented sound 
which told Rover that the Barn Fclk really 
did appreciate food and shelter and proper 
care, after all—-Maude V. Ebbett, in Zion’s 
Herald. 
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Communications 


Co-Laborers 


The announcement in The Herald of the 
death of Rev. A. C. Burnham sends my 
mind back to cther days, when he was active 
in the ministry and zealous for the cause 
of Christ, to which he had given his life. 

His fellowship and companionship were 
always a great joy to me. We traveled to- 
gether sometimes in the interest of Palmer 
College, and it was a delight to have him 
second my appeals for help for that worthy 
institution, and his personal response to its 
needs, and his solicitation of students, and 
the sending of his own son to the college, all 
made me realize that in him I had a brother 
that was interested with me in the great 
cause of Christian education. 

We labored together in revival meetings, 
and I always found him deeply concerned 
for the salvation of the lost. He had great 
pcwer in prayer, in exhortation and song, 
and all these gifts were blessed of God be- 
cause he so unselfishly used them to lead 
men and women to accept his Son. In our 
meetings, we have seen fathers and moth- 
ers way past the meridian of life, yield 
themselves to Christ. We have seen those 
in the prime of life, and the young men and 
women, the boys and girls, yielding them- 
selves to the power of the gospel of Christ. 
I believe it can be truthfully said of this de- 
parted servant of God that he found his 
deepest joy in leading the erring to accept 
Christ. 

We have labored together in the dedica- 
tion of a number of houses of worship which 
he had been instrumental in building. Sweet 
is the memory of my labcrs with this serv- 
ant of God, now gone. 

D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


A Lawyer’s Viewpoint 

I read with interest the editorial, “Should 
Lawyers Protect Criminals?” in The Herald 
for December 16. It deserves a few sugges- 
tions from your attorney friend and brother. 

Your viewpoint on all things controversial 
is so reascnable and withall so kindly and 
charitable that I have been shocked and at 
times pained to see how ready you are to 
accept the vaudeville-movie-press agent con- 
cept of a lawyer. Yet, after reflection, I 
realize that you only reflect the very com- 
mon, everyday opinion of the lawyer given 
out and fostered by the sensational news 
vendcr. Since the trend of news is toward 
sensation rather than accuracy, and appeal 
to prejudice rather than to reason and fair- 
ness, it is only natural that the activities 
of the lawyer wherein it touches sensation- 
alism should have publicity; and if this pub- 
licity can be connected with a prejudice, it 
is all the more effective as sensational news. 
The press appears to be interested only in 
those very infrequent activities of general 
law work which is connected with some 
crime which for the mcment is in the public 
mind. The lawyer is the most universal of 
all men. He comes in contact with every 
man in every walk of life, in every con- 
ceivable situation. It has been his province 
to try as best he can to devise laws to reg- 
ulate business and social conduct that will 
be fair to all men. A conflict of these count- 
less selfish interests of course is cnly natur- 
al. The responsibility rests upon him to find 
the best solution and decision possible when 
the conflict of selfish interests results in an 
open rupture, with its attendant feeling 
and rancor. 

The fact that organized society functions 
as fine and beautifully as it does, and with 
such beneficent results, is due in a large 
measure to the lawyer’s untiring devotion 





and sense cf right and justice. If he should 
not measure up to perfection or should 
make mistakes in these situations filled with 
so much passion and selfishness, it only 
proves that he is human and subject to the 
frailties common to all. That some individ- 
ual lawyers fail to live up to the high 
standards, is only in line with all businesses 
cr professions. The organization or profes- 
sion that is perfect, is not, nor will ever be. 
I am fully persuaded that the lawyer as a 
class has as high a sense of his obligations 
as any group of individuals in society not 
excepting the clergy—which class I love and 
revere. 

It is easy to denounce and find fault with 
existing conditions; but it has ever been the 
lct of the hard-headed lawyer to look over 
any unfortunate condition and roll up his 
sleeves and go to work and if possible find 
a workable solution, leaving the preaching 
and noise-making and fault-finding to the 
platform and the press. He often adcpts 
and applies the suggestions offered by his 
brethren of the press and the pulpit. God 
knows, he has enough of them. But would 
not a kindlier attitude be more Christian? 
If your visions and ideals result in good to 
society, they must be worked out in terms 
cf human efficiency by his practical mind. 
It is not the habit of the lawyer continually 
to harp on the frailties and faults of his 
critics—although I suspect if he chose to, 
there are a great many defects and fail- 
ings that he could point out. He doesn’t 
complain of his just share of criticism, but 
he does object to being held up as the enemy 
of scciety and its laws because he is called 
upon to give assistance to those who stumble 
and make mistakes. 

This Government is the Government of 
all; good and bad, poor and rich, the right- 
eous and the transgressor. The lawyer 
knows that these words do not apply to any 
particular, restricted class cf individuals. 
He knows we are all righteous at times and 
at times all are transgressors. He knows 
that laws are often the expressions of abso- 
lute right and wrong and it becomes his duty 
to apply these rules of absolute right and 
wrong to human conduct which always falls 
far short of the ideal of perfection. In the 
defense cof the hated and detested criminal 
who still has his rights whatever the crime, 
he only pleads for these rights and that 
mercy may temper the administration of the 
rules of absolute right and wrong to the 
frailty of human nature; he only asks that 
the poor devil be given a chance to salvage 
a little of what is left of his life. He goes 
into court and pleads. He does nct have the 
power of decision. At least fourteen men 
can oppose that plea; the judge, the prose- 
cuting attorney, and the twelve jurors. If 
his plea is granted, why do you lay the 
blame upon him? Why not upon those who 
grant the plea? The responsibility rests in 
the final analysis upon the morals and out- 
look of your judge and jury, which in turn 
reflect that of your community as a whole. 

After all, is the lawyer so much to be 
blamed because he pleads for an erring 
mortal? The pulpit is constantly reminding 
us that Christ came to seek and to save the 
sinner and those who were lost. One of the 
most touching and beautiful defenses in all 
history is portrayed where he stands as ad- 
vocate over the fallen woman who, accord- 
ing to the law and usages of polite society, 
was a criminal and an outcast. Turning 
to her accusers who were seeking to punish 
her according to law, Christ looked deep 
into their hearts and said: “Let him who 
is without sin cast the first stone;” and 
when all had slunk away he turned to the 
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erring sister and said: “Do none condemn 


thee? Neither do I condemn thee. Go and 
sin no more.” <A poor, debauched, and de- 
based mortal never drifts so low in crime 
but he still has rights before the law; rights 
that should be respected on the part of any 
decent citizen. And in additicn to this, he 
should have the compassion and sympathy 
of every Christian. His situation oftentimes 
is the result of the so-called Christian’s at- 
titude toward him or his dealings with them. 
He perhaps measured back as it was meas- 
ured to him; and not being as strong or as 
—* is entangled in the meshes of the 
aw. 

All of us fall far short of perfection and 
all are to a greater cr less extent transgres- 
sors of the law. Now some of the many who 
transgress become designated as criminals 
by society; and when so branded, it has been 
my experience that the press likes to help 
kick them down—and I haven’t noticed the 
pulpit very active in their behalf. The law- 
yer does not preach nor parade his moral- 
ity nor is it his business to educate; but he 
does see the immediate tragedy—a poor fel- 
low for some reason has made an awful 
mess of his life and has made an awful 
mistake. Of course he is wrong; but he 
ought to have all the chance possible to 
salvage what he can from the wreck he has 
made. I have stood by a good many of 
these wrecks pleading for them when the 
only friends he had in the crcewded court 
room of morbid curious Christian neighbors 
was myself and his poor, loving, faithful 
old mother. Had the Nazarene been stand- 
ing by, I’m wondering on which side we 
would hear his gentle voice? 

As to the question of who is really re- 
sponsible for our criminals, I’d rather be 
classed with the lawyers than with our sen- 
sational press, vaudeville stage, and movie 
pictures; and I’d rather stand with the 
mothers in mercy and tenderness trying to 
help the poor, misguided ones than to stand 
among the crowd of the morbid, crying 
“crucify, crucify.” 

This for the criminal. What we need is 
wiser, kindlier, and more intelligent co-op- 
eration among all classes to elevate the gen- 
eral mcral tone of society. We cannot ex- 
pect much from the vaudeville, the movie, 
nor the scandal sheet, but the press and the 
pulpit, and the educator can do a wonderful 
service in joining hands with the lawyer in 
trying to find out what makes the criminal, 
and molding public opinion in such a man- 
ner that he does not come into existence. 
Sending them to prison does not cure, it 
cnly hardens them. So what have you 
gained? There is only one way to change 
the party whom you call the criminal, and 
that is with the spirit of kindliness, under- 
standing and mercy of the Nazarene. The 
lawyer’s effort is the only effort in that 
direction, and it is a very poor one, I must 
admit. But would it not be wiser and more 
Christian to see if there is not some field 
left untilled cn the part of some one that 
results in criminal tendencies? The bad are 
more in need of the help and assistance of 
the law and the Gospel than are the good, 
and law and Christianity should assume a 
special kindly guardianship over the ignc- 
rant, the weak, and the misguided—they 
need it. 

We have lawyers who are criminals them- 
selves, the same as any other business or 
professional, and they deserve the same 
treatment as is accorded other criminals. 
But because some of our number are vicious, 
dces not mean that their doings should be 
given publicity as a sample of our service 
as a whole to humanity, nor showld our ef- 
forts as a profession to minister to and 
help the misguided and unfortunate, be held 
up by the press and the pulpit to ridicule 
and scorn. What we need is help and 
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kindly co-operation at the hands of Chris- 
tians. The need has arisen to the form of 
a challenge. The lawyer in the meantime 
is doing all he can as he anxiously awaits 
the answer to that challenge. 
A. F. Sims. 
Howard, Kansas. 


[It will help our friend lawyer under- 
stand what the editor was driving at, and 
what everybody but lawyers are becoming 
so impatient about, if he will, only class 
those owners of the rotten “vaudeville” and 
bad “movies” and vicious “press” among the 
very criminals we have reference tc. Mr. 
Sims says these evil influences had much 
to do with the “poor criminal’s” dcwnfall 
in the first place. We all know they did. 
Every lawyer in town knows they did. The 
judges, who are all highly influential law- 
yers, know they did. The whole bar associ- 
ation knows they did. Yet the very moment 
that we try to prosecute these owners of 
vile vaudeville, or bad movies, or salacicus 
magazines, or bootlegging joints, some of 
the most “respectable” lawyers in the city 
appear in their defense and resort to every 
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turn and technicality they can to help these 
evil places and institutions defeat the good 
of society and continue their business of 
making criminals. 

But the real nib to the whole situation is 
that those lawyers wipo defend the owners 
of the very evils of which Mr. Sims speaks, 
are permitted to remain as honorable mem- 
bers of the Bar Association. We of the 
Ministerial Association would raise Ned if 
any pastor would try to defend such cess- 
pcols, and would oust him from the associ- 
ation. So would the Medical Association 
oust any physician who helped protect a 
cesspool that breeds disease. Then why 
should the Bar Association tolerate lawyers 
who help such places to continue their ne- 
farious business of making the criminals 
for which Mr. Sims and all of us feel so 
sorry? That is the question. 

So far as our criticism of the methods of 
criminal jurisprudence is concerned, an in- 
creasing number of lawyers, including Chief 
Justice Taft, join us heartily in feeling 
that criminal procedure must be radically 
— for the good of society. THE EDI- 
TOR. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 

Newton Junction, N. H., December 12—Our 
church at Newton is without a pastor. Rev. 
E. L. Noble and his family left here Decem- 
ber 8, for Quincy, Mass., where he has taken 
the pastorate of the First Universalist 
Church. We have arranged for our four dea- 
cons to provide supplies for the present. I 
hope there is a pastor somewhere for us, 
but we may not be able to secure one this 
winter. We are planning to hold the mid- 
week prayer meetings at the homes, which 
we hope may be a blessing to us all. On 
Monday evening, November 29, a farewell re- 
ception was held for Mr. and Mrs. Noble, 
where they were given an electric floor 
lamp, Jesse E. Marston making the presen- 
tation in behalf of the society.—Lucy M. 
Rowell, Clerk. 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, December 16—Rev. F. G. Bell is to 
begin special meetings at his Freedom charge 
during the holidays. — Rev. John Spencer is 
in a series of meetings at his Hunt City 
Church. — President Baughman reports his 
meeting increasing in interest at Pleasant 
View. — Special Rally Day here at Olney 
brought out 165. The churches generally in 
this section are in the midst of their prepara- 
tions for Christmas programs.—Alvin O. 
Jacobs. 


Christian Chapel, December 27—Christian 
Chapel Church is moving nicely under the 
leadership of Rev. J. H. Harper, who has also 
the Tilton and Hope churches. We have our 
preaching services in the afternoons of the 
first and third Sundays. We have good at- 
tendance. The revival was largely attended 
and a good spirit was manifested. There 
were two additions to the church by letters. 
— The Sunday-school is doing nicely and has 
a good attendance. The young people’s class 
is a credit to the school with Mrs. Edith 
Craig McGowan as their teacher. This year 
they fitted the church with new window 
blinds. But the activity and regular attend- 
ance are the features we are proud to see 
shown, such a large percent of the mem- 
bers being present every Sunday, some com- 
ing under difficult conditions. The ladies’ 
class is moving on and upward constantly. 
With a large attendance each Sunday, this 
class does the work of both an organized 





Bible class and a Ladies’ Aid. Next month 
they will have an all-day meeting and com- 
fort knotting. This year they fitted the 
church with new gasoline lights, the young 
people assisting them some in this project. 
The men’s Bible class and the other three 
small children’s classes in the Sunday- 
school have good attendance. — Christmas 
was observed this year with the usual pro- 
gram—Christmas tree, treats, and Santa 
Claus. The younger children gave readings. 
The three adult classes furnished songs, and 
the young people’s class gave a pageant that 
was fine. — The new year finds Christian 
Chapel no worse for living the past year, but 
greatly advanced, with a large field open for 
the coming one.—Nellie Rinesmith, Corre- 
spondent. 


Tuscola, December 25—The church here 
recently purchased a seven-room house for 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. They figure 
that between eight hundred and one thou- 
sand dollars will be necessary to put it in a 
number one condition. There is plenty of 
lumber to build a double garage. We are in 
a transitional period of organization and it 
is taking some time for all to readjust them- 
selves. This has slowed up the evangelistic 
spirit of this church. In the last two years 
they have doubled the membership. Bigger 
things are ahead when a church can meet 
her responsibility to herself and the com- 
munity. This can be done when the spirit 
of the Master prevails. 


Cynthiana—We are delighted with this sta- 
tion also. They are a people who grow on 
you and you cannot help but love them. It 
is no wonder Brother Bennett stayed so long. 
The revival was not what we had hoped for 
at all. That is not saying, however, that no 
good was done. Great crowds came and 
many were the words of appreciation of the 
work done. The Presbyterian, pastor led the 
singing with the help of the Methodist pas- 
tor and our own good Brother Winters, of 
Haubstadt. “Winters” is not because he 
brings Summertime along.—Thos. C. House. 


Danville, December 24—“‘Chance and 
change are busy ever,” so sings the poet; 
and there is as much truth as poetry in the 
statement when applied to the life of the 
average minister. We may be inclined to 
eliminate the element of chance, but we are 
sure of the working of the law of change. 
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Due to the operation of this law of change 
in the life of the writer, he bundled together 
his Lares and Penates and left Springfield, 
Ohio, following the “star of empire.” One 
of the really hard things in the life of a pas- 
tor is the breaking of ties that have been 
formed through the years of a pastorate. In 
the five years of our labors at Springfield 
we had formed many very precious friend- 
ships and to leave these with the realization 
that they would, in all probabilities, never 
be united in the same way again in this life 
was not easy. But the servant of Christ, if 
he has not learned very early in his ministry 
that passage of Scripture which says, “We 
have here no abiding city,” is pretty apt to 
learn it from the experiences of his life. The 
people of the Springfield Church showed 
their appreciation of the pastor aud his wife 
by their expressed words of regret and also 
in more material ways. The choir presented 
Mrs. Kendall, our niece, Miss Mary Kunz, 
and myself, each with a beautiful silk scarf. 
The young people of the church arranged a 
farewell reception, with a program. Follow- 
ing the program, Dr. Howard, of the Fourth 
Lutheran Church, representing the Clark 
County Ministerial Association, spoke very 
graciously of the departing pastor’s relation 
to the Association and of their regret at his 
leaving the city. After his address, Mr. Ralph 
McCain, on behalf of the young people of the 
church, presented the pastor and his wife 
with a beautiful floor lamp. Mrs. Kendall’s 
Sunday-school class arranged a surprise on 
her one evening, and while the pastor man- 
aged to detain her uptown, they came into 
the house bringing a bountiful supply for a 
supper which we all enjoyed very much. 
Before leaving for their homes they present- 
ed Mrs. Kendall with a very handsome purse. 
We say, God bless the good folks of Spring- 
field and guide them in the selection of a 
shepherd to guide them. Arriving at Dan- 
ville via the “flivverzine,” we found a fine 
company of believers here to welcome us. 
The work is opening up finely and we feel 
sure, with the blessing of our God, that we 
are going to enjoy our work here very much. 
The church has its problems, but they are 
easily solved if the church and pastor and 
people pull together and work with God.— 
A. B. Kendall. 
OHIO 

Vaughnsville, December 28—The members 
of the Vaughnsville Christian Church gave 
their minister, Rev. B. A. Kaufman, and fam- 
ily a surprise Christmas shower Thursday 
evening, December 23. While the pastor and 
his good wife were attending the mid-week 
meeting at the church their kitchen was 
nearly half filled with Christmas gifts. One 
of the gifts was a large comforter presented 
by the ladies of the church, the blocks hav- 
ing been pieced by Mrs. Sarah Seitz, who has 
now passed her ninetieth milestone in life. The 
church has just been recently decorated and 
a new velvet carpet laid in the auditorium. 
A different arrangement of the pulpit, seats, 
and chairs has also been made in the Sun- 
day-school room. The old lights were torn 
down, and new ones replace them. All of 
these things add very much to the beauty of 
our church. We should still keep on with 
the good work, as it is an inspiration to 
look at that which is good and beautiful. — 
Our Christmas shower was in honor of our 
pastor who has not only contributed his time 
to do the overseeing but also lent a helping 
hand in doing the work. So you know one 
good turn deserves another, and when the 
pastor and his family arrived home from 
church they found their home was filled with 
friends and gifts, and a purse of money was 
received the next day. Brother Kaufman says 
if you want to know how much they really 
appreciated the Christmas spirit shown by 
the different people, just try it again and it 
will be all right with him. The ladies served 
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ice cream and cake. After an evening spent 
in a social way and wishing their pastor and 
family a “Merry Christmas” and a “Happy 
and Prosperous New Year’’—prosperous both 
at home and in the church, all returned to 
their respective homes thinking their efforts 
and evening were well spent. May their ef- 
forts and undertakings be crowned with 
success.—Eva A. Jones. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carversville, December 23—Last September 
the Christian Church at Carversville extend- 
ed a call to Rev. W. H. Haines, former presi- 
dent of the Tioga River Conference. Mr. 
Haines and his good wife moved into the 
parsonage the first of November. The con- 
gregation is well pleased with the minister 
and his wife. Mr. Haines is a broad-minded 
man and is working nicely with the other 
churches and community interest. He is try- 
ing hard to promote the interests of Jesus 
Christ, and the Church in the Carversville 
community. He should have the full and 
hearty support of all the community. Mr. 
Haines has announced evangelistic meetings 
to begin early after Christmas, possibly dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer. The full co-opera- 
tion of the whole community is needed for 
the meeting. A good meeting is expected. 
Mrs. Randall, the Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, is in better health now, and has a very 
good school. Mrs. Rose—‘Aunt Rose,” the 
boys call her, because she is a natural lover 
and leader of boys—is not able to attend the 
services regularly, but her heart is in the 
work, and the boys love her as much as ever. 
Mr. Lovett, one of the senior members of the 
church, is in very poor health at the present 
time, and cannot worship with the congrega- 
tion as he has in the past. The church has 
never had a more loyal member than Mr. 
Lovett. Miss Kessler’s late will and request 
was read to the officials of the church some 
time ago. She left to the church four thou- 
sand dollars. Miss Kessler, during her whole 
life, was a loyal and faithful member of the 
Carversville Christian Church.—L. F. John- 
son. 


Defiance College Notes 


BSERVANCE of the holiday season and 

Christmas spirit at Defiance College took 
the form of the traditional singing of the 
“Messiah” and subsequent candle-lighting 
ceremony on Sunday evening, December 19. 
Handel’s great oratoria was sung by seven 
soloists, assisted by a chorus of sixty-five 
voices under the direction of Miss Cleo Resler, 
head of the College Voice Department. Imme- 
diately following the rendition of this great- 
est of all oratorios, which it is estimated was 
heard by nearly 1,000 people, the eleventh an- 
nual candle-lighting took place. Some 2,000 
candles were used in this ceremony which was 
introduced on the Defiance campus by Miss 
Flossie E. Whitney, dean of the Department 
of Music, and the late Mrs. P. W. McRey- 
nolds. Members of the College Church choir 
toured the city in automobileS subsequent to 
the candle-lighting spectacle, singing tradi- 
tional Christmas carols at the homes of per- 
sons closely connected with the college. 

“Y-Jinx,” the benefit performance staged 
by the College Y. M. C. A. on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 14, was received with en- 
thusiasm by the audience. The program con- 
sisted of acts by the Collegiate Entertainers 
and the Campus Serenaders, both campus mu- 
sical organizations, and a one-act farce, 
“Professor Bagshott’s Busy Day.” 

One of the contributions recently received 
by the College Library is the volume of edi- 
torials from the pen of Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, 
editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, as 
they appeared in that publication. The vol- 
ume includes all the editorials from the time 
he entered his present position, July 1, 1919, 








Teddy Bear and His Playmates 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. A BRAND NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
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The ice cream was served in muskmelon bowls. 


Now Johnnie had a habit of always wanting to be one of 
the ones that must play whatever the game happened to be. 
If the boys decided to teeter he must be on the plank, no 
matter how much he had been on it during the rest of the 
day. It was the same with the swing and the trapezes. His 
selfish spirit manifested itself not only in his own yard, but 
also when they were swimming or boating or playing ball. 
Johnnie must always be first or be one of the ones to play or 
he would fuss and try to break up the game. 





Not only of intense interest to children, but each story 
has a helpful lesson. 


This book is from the pen of Rev. Frank H. Gardner, of 
Pottersville, Massachusetts. Has a handsome two-color 
cover; well bound and attractive. 


It contains eleven stories with illustrations, has 64 pages, 
and priced at 50 cents, delivery extra. It will please your 
children. Order of 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 











is W. Baker, son of Rev. Welty Baker, 
until December 31, 1924. The college is Velor 5 % 
pleased to have this addition to the library. pastor of the Christian Church at Ravena, 























N. Y., led the weekly meeting of the Reli- 
gious Association on Friday, December 17. 
Mr. Baker reviewed van Dyke’s “The Other 


Wise Man.” The remainder of the program 
was also of a Christmas character. 
Members of the College Y. W. C. A, enter- 
tained their adopted little brothers and sis- 
ters from the Defiance County Orphan’s 
Home at a delightful party, Saturday after- 
noon, December 18. A, real Santa Claus who 
came down the chimney presented each child 
with a gift from his big sister. 
Non-resident members of the student body 
and faculty departed for their homes on 
Wednesday, December 22. Classes will be re- 
sumed January 5, 1927.—Robert Peters, ’29. 


Rey. W. H. Thompson 


WILLIAM HARRISON THOMPSON was 
‘ born April 9, 1856, near Arcanum, 
Darke County, Ohio. When about eight 
years old, he moved to North Star with his 
parents and later tc Shelby County, near 
Sidney, in 1875. He taught school for fif- 
teen years in Sidney, Port Jefferson, Platts- 
ville, and other places in Shelby County. He 
was married to Minnie C. Murphy, of 
Franklin Township, in 1882, and to this un- 
ion two daughters and one son were born. 

He was ordained into the ministry of the 
Christian Church in 1890 and served charges 
in Christiansburg, Wapakoneta, Lafayette, 
Ottawa River, Middle River, Logansville, 
Two Mile, Harrod, West Cairo, Blanchard, 
Ansonia, West Liberty, and Laura, Ohio, the 
latter being his charge at the time of his 
death. 

Brother Thompson, at the age of seventy 
years, died suddenly at six o’clock Thursday 
afternoon while working cn the Thompson 
farm three miles north of Sidney, Ohio, 
death being due to internal hemorrhage. He 
is survived by the widow, the two daughters, 
four grandchildren, and one brother. 


Funeral services were held at the home 
on Sunday afternoon at one o’clock, ecn- 
ducted by Rev. C. J. Hance, of Spencerville, 
Ohio, an old friend. 


The Need, Possibility, and 
Method of a United Church 


(Continued from page seven) 


upon the individual Christian, the local 
church, or the denomination, as externally 
authoritative and binding.” 

These last words are those of Dr. Doug- 
las Clyde Macintosh, Dwight Professor of 
Theology, in Yale University. And I find 
that Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, is in agreement with 
Dr. Macintosh on this point. Dr. Mullin 
writes in The Hibbert Journal: “No such 
thing as an authoritative creed was ever 
promulgated by any group of Baptists... . 
Sometimes Confessions of Faith were 
adopted by certain Baptist groups, but they 
have no binding authority whatever.” 

The reason of this Baptist attitude to a 
credo is found in their acceptance of the 
New Testament as the sufficient rule of 
faith and practice and with this, as the very 
core of it, “loyalty to Christ.” Dr. Macin- 


tosh is a Baptist and a member of the 
Northern Baptist Convention through his 
church representation, while Dr. Mullins is 
a leading representative of the Southern 
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A Call to Prayer 
The Day of Prayer for Colleges - - January 23, 1927 


Department of Christian Education, the Day of Prayer for Colleges, will be ob- 


Bi vote of the General Board of the Christian Church, upon recommendation of the 


served throughcut the church January 23, 1927, when Christian people in churches, 
Sunday-schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, and in their personal devotions, are called 
to special prayer for our institutions of higher learning. The Sunday-school lesson for 
this day is “Prayer im the Christian Life,” and the worship service suggested may be 


used in the Sunday-schocl or in the church service. . 
The answer of the Christian Church College to this 


“How Can We Train for Service?” 


The Christian Endeavor topic is 


query should be given, and a few minutes spent in definite prayer for these schools. 
Special college messages will add to the day. The emphasis, however, is on devout 


prayer fcr our institutions. 


Free copies of the following worship service may be se- 


cured from the Christian Education Department, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE CHURCH AT PRAYER FOR HER COLLEGES 

Along the corridors of the Church College 
Walks the Master of Men; 

In its classrooms, sits he, the Great Teacher; 

Up from its heart springs the Water of Life; 

On its campus grows the Tree of Knowledge. 

—From “Christian Education.” 
Instrumental Prelude, “Jesus Calls Us,” played 
very softly. 

CALL TO WORSHIP 

Leader: The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth; for such 
doth the Father seek to be his wor- 
shipers. 

All: God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and 
truth. 

Hymn: 

“Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult, 

Of our life’s wild restless sea; 

Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying ‘Christian, Follow me.’ 


“Jesus calls us, by thy mercies, 
Savior, may we hear thy call, 
Give our hearts to thine obedience, 
Serve and love thee best of all.” 
Leader: Let us search and try our ways, 
and turn again to the Lord. 
Let us lift up our hearts with our 
hands unto God in the heaven. 
Leader: Let us search and try our ways, 
and turn again to the Lord. Let us lift 
up our hearts with our hands unto God 
in the heaven. 
Prayer: (in unison): “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
Prayer Hymn: (one verse sung softly without an- 
nouncement): ‘More About Jesus.” 
Reading of the Scripture 
(To Help Us to Remember the Example, the Teach- 


ings, and the Command of Jesus Regarding 
Prayer.) 


Leader: And in the morning a great while 
before day, he rose up and went out, 
and departed into a desert place, and 
there prayed. 

Assembly: And Simon and they that were 
with him followed after him, and they 
found him, and say unto him, All are 
seeking thee. 

Leader: And I say unto you, Ask and it 
shall be given you, seek, and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be cpened unto 
you. 

Assembly: For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth, and he that seeketh’ findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

Leader: And he said unto them: 

Assembly: The harvest indeed is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few; 

Leader: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers in- 
to his harvest. 


All: The supplication of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working. 

Special Music: Sacred, Vocal or Violin Solo. (“My 
Task” suggested). 
Two very brief talks (not more than three 
or four minutes, or if used in the church ser- 
vice, the sermon may give the message) to 
ind us of: ; 

the Influence of Our Christian Colleges’ 
on the Church, Home and School, in in- 
spiring Life Recruits, on individual lives. 

B. “Our Own Christian College,” just men- 
tioning them all: Palmer of the West, De- 
fiance of the great central regions, Union 
Christian with its great history, Starkey 
of the East, Kirton Hall, where Canadian 
Students live; Elon and Bethlehem, and 
Franklinton of the Southland. Very defi- 
nitely presenting the college near to you, 
where perhaps your boys and girls are, 
where they will be. 


SERVICE OF PRAYER 
(The brief messages should lead to this. 

Three Christians will be asked in advance to 

lead the group in prayer. Just before the 

first prayer, while all heads are bowed, have 
the pianist play softly one verse of Sweet 

Hour of Praver,” or “Nearer My God to Thee. 

. Prayer of Gratitude: 

- i our colleges: for men and women who 
have given and are giving their lives 
there. For the students. For ministerial 
and missionary, and other Christian life 
work recruits in college today. For the 
power of Christian education. 

4 ayer of Petition: 

7 a our colleges; that their needs may be 
met by gifts of time, ability, and money; 
that their leaders may be divinely guided; 
that the students there (mentioning your 
own by name) may grow in the Christian 
way. ~~ oa 

: ayer of Consecration: 

” i con colleges; of our own lives; our 
powers; our resources; that we may help 
to answer our own prayers by making 
possible an extended influence in our 
whole college program through the devo- 
tion of Christian Church people. 

Brief Period of Silent Prayer. 

Hymn Response (Softly) 
“My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, Savior Divine; 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away; 
O let me from this day, 
Be wholly thine!’ 


Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal— 
The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest, 
Thy tents shall be our home, 
Through days of preparation 
Thy grace has made us strong. 
And now, O King Eternal 
We lift our battle song. 


“Lead on, O King Eternal, 

We follow not with fears, 

For gladness breaks like morning 

Wher’er thy face appears; 

Thy cross is lifted o’er us, 

We journey in its light; 

The crown awaits the conquest; 

Lead on, O God of might!”,—Amen. 

Benediction (or if used in Sunday-school, the study 

of the lesson on prayer). 


The Christian College is the manufactory which takes the finest raw material the 
Church can furnish, multiplies its value a hundredfold, and returns it to the Church in 
a life-giving stream of intelligent faith, trained power, and consecrated leadership.— 


Henry Louis Smith. 
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Baptist Convention, and these two leading 
teachers confirm our view that strong re- 
sistance would be made by Baptists against 
a fixed creed. But would this difference 
form a barrier to Christian Unity? Or any 
cther difference as to the so-called “sacra- 
ments,” or “order” of the ministry, or 
“church polity?” These differences show 
the necessity of getting together around a 
conference table and face to face, under- 
standingly and appreciatively, obtaining 
other points of view. 

Besides, unity would not mean uniform- 
ity. We can never all be of one’mind. But 
we can all be cf one purpose. “We may 
still differ,” says Professor Wm. Adams 
Brown, “in much and feel bound to defend 
our differences; yet we shall differ as 
fellow-disciples and as fellow-worshipers.” 
And Professor George Cross, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, writes of a “unity 
in which all values of the free and un- 
impeded life and thought of the churches 
co-operating will be preserved.” A United 
Church therefore would seek to make room 
in its institutional expression for differ- 
ences and dearly held convictions. There 
would be variety, but not uniformity. Uni- 
formity would destroy the Christian free- 
dom of the individual. The United Church 
would function through “unity in variety.” 

It should be a unity, therefore, that 
would include individual religious freedom 
in relation to God and his Word, variety 
of attitudes and experience, and room for 
progress in Christian truth and life under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit of truth. 
Speaking of unity and liberty in regard to 
Christian unity, Dr. Mullins says: “Both 
are spiritual principles of the highest 
value. Liberty is possible without formal 
unity. But unity without liberty is a con- 
tradiction.” Any kind of unity without 
either variety or liberty would be disastrous 
to the whole Protestant movement for 
Christian unity. There need be no sacri- 
fice of convictions. If we have certain 
convictions that serve us as a barbed-wire 
barrier against worshiping and fellow- 
shiping with other Christians, then we 
would better re-examine them in the light 
that lighteneth every one that cometh into 
the world. 

“See the Christ Stand!” 
“He gazes—tears are in His eyes, and in His 
whe aeeenine of one thousand years.” 

Waiting until we Christians see more in 
him than in Christology, more in his Spirit 
than words or names, more in his redemp- 
tive love than in “orders,” or in statements 
of belief. Do you ask what is the mission 
of a Church? Let Father Tyrrell, whatever 
his likes or dislikes, answer: “The Church’s 
commission was to teach and propagate a 
new life, a new love, a new hope, a new 
spirit—to teach what Christ taught and no 
more and in the way he taught it, and not 
otherwise.” Christian unity which will 
recognize that kind of a mission will center 
around Christ and cannot but be a dynamic 
of the Christ will and motive. 

Why then should not every Christian de- 


nomination be represented at Lausanne? 
There will be much to gain and nothing of 
value to lose on the part of any repre- 
sentative of that conference. It will have 
no power to pledge or commit those 
churches participating in it. Its way is the 
way of understanding and of love. Old 
prejudices will be dissolved. New apprecia- 
tions will be stirred and there will be felt 
a joint responsibility for the welfare cf a 
world. “If I knew all, I would love all.” 
Love never separates. It always unites. 
The story is familiar in regard to Charles 
Lamb, how when a friend sought the priv- 
ilege of introducing him to a man for whom 
Lamb had a preconceived dislike, he said: 
“I don’t know him; I don’t want to know 
him. I can never hate a man I know.” 
The round table at Lausanne will react on 
all who participate in it in a better under- 
standing of those from whom they may 
differ, and that will mean more Christian 








ON BEING A HUSBAND 


EING a husband is an art in itself! 

It is the most highly specialized 
“calling” in the world! It requires a 
genius all its own. A genius for know- 
ing what to say and how and when to 
say it; for doing the tender, thoughtful 
thing at the right moment; and for 
keeping quiet and putting on all the 
brakes at the first danger signal in her 
eyés. 

A “man’s man” is the salt of the 
earth—but a “‘woman’s man” 'must 
have a little of the sugar and honey 
in his make-up. And a_ gentleman 
burglar or a nice quiet forger who tip- 
toes downstairs and puts on the coffee 
for breakfast is more soul-satisfying 
than a Sunday-school superintendent 
who complains every time the waffles 
are scorched. Some of our most no- 
torious crooks and murderers have 
been flawless and beloved husbands. 
And some of our most famous authors, 
poets, impresarios, and_ millionaires 
have been total failures as husbands. 

Being a “model husband”’ and being 
a good citizen are not the same thing! 


—Helen Rowland. 
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love. Some one may say: “See how much 
we are one in spirit now. See how closely 
we live together now. See how well we 
work together and the many good things 
we do together now.” Yes, but the one 
baffling reply is as it has been repeated 
again and again: “We do not worship to- 
gether,” and the non-church world passes 
by and says: “We have no use for a 
divided Church or the sectarian Christianity 
it represents.” What did the non-church 
world say of the early Christians? “Be- 
hold how these Christians love one an- 
other.” And may not the latter be what 
shall be said of the conference at Lausanne 
in 1927? 

These thoughts on the need for a United 
Church, and on the possibility of it through 
unity in variety and the method of the Con- 
ference at Lausanne as the method of un- 
derstanding and of love, should combine to 
show us that the unity sought is not “unity 
of machinery.” “We do not want unity by 
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machinery any more than we want truth by 
machinery, or prayers by machinery.” 
There are great problems before our 
churches, and it is strongly believed that 
corporate action is needed to solve them. 
The spirits of men are yearning for the 
solution of them as the spirit of Christ 
guides them into the greater vision of the 
world’s needs. We have suggested how 
differences may exist in a great organiza- 
tion of the churches and yet unity obtain. 
And one reason of this would be the tran- 
scending purpose for the coming on earth of 
the Kingdom of God. “A common purpose 
in a great business’—that is Christian 
Unity when expressed consistently in an 
institutional form. And we as Baptists be- 
lieve that all questions in regard to faith 
and order, government and worship, should 
be something like these: “Are they in 
harmony with the teachings of Christ? 
That is, Are they true? Does the New 
Testament endcrse them? Are they in 
keeping with the revealing spirit of 
Christ?” That kind of unity I believe in 
with all my being, and that kind of unity 
will be productive of rich fruitage in the 
years as they come. Here is the new apolo- 
getic to a world—a United Church. Here 
will be found every follower of the lowly 
Nazarene with “one Master, one will, and 
one motive.” Why should it be longer de- 
layed, this unity? Is it because “we will 
not hold out the hand of co-equal fellowship 
to all whom God has blessed?” Have we 
all one Father? And are we all serving 
the one Lord? Listen to what he might 
say: 

“T will take them all under my wings, endow 
them with my spirit, illumine them with 
my light, 

Till all nations shall serve one God, speak 
one language, and sing one song.” 

And shall the Church, his body, fail its 
Lord, in co-operating with him in that 
great work through a union of the 
churches so greatly needed in our world 


today? 


The New Year 


HAT is the New Year? 

So accustomed are we to think of it 
as dating only from January the first that 
we forget the new year that has its begin- 
ning each new morning. 

Our calendar is arbitrary, man-made. It 
differs widely from others of the past, and 
just as widely from others of the present,— 
China’s for example. But the New Year 
which has its beginning with the new day 
is not dependent on calendars, and is uni- 
versal in its availability. 

We live in an age that seems not over 
serious, and yet, the first day of January 
saw countless good resolutions made, many 
of which before the month is through, will 
doubtless be broken—perhaps to the real 
grief of their makers. 

Shall the year on this account be a fail- 
ure? Will there be no opportunity for a 
fresh start before another “New Year’s 

(Continued on page 28, 3d column) 
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New Testaments 


rs In this New Testament is 
found a pleasing dignity such 
as is usually seen in only the 
more expensive testaments 
and Bibles. These are de 
luxe smal] testaments, pos- 
sessing to an unusual degree 
| the good taste and appear- 
ance one demands in so inti- 
| mate a volume. Each of the 
'two editions measures 4%” 
x2%"—an attractive small 
Artificial Leather | size, handy to carry and to 
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appearance of a fine book. This charm is further increased by its semi- 
flexible covers. The title is stamped on the front cover in genuine gold 
leaf. This volume has full gold edges and silk ribbon marker. It is 
printed on a fine quality of thin, opaque, white bible paper in black, clear, 
readable type. Each testament is put up in a white box with cover. 
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A CONTINUING FELLOWSHIP 


At prayer time, we approach the 
Heavenly Father and talk to him, and 
our spiritual life grows broader, 
sweeter, and deeper. Consult “At 
Prayer Time” in a CONTINUING 
FELLOWSHIP and be filled with the 
comfort of fellowship with God. A 
CONTINUING FELLOWSHIP will 
help you in your prayer life and at 
the family altar. 


It was compiled by Prof. Gilbert of 
Defiance College, from “At Prayer 
Time” by Milo True Morrill, M. A., 
D. D. 


Consult the book every day, it will 
help you. Price, cloth bound, $1.00 
the copy. 





ORDER TODAY 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 
Day?” Happily, each week offers us no 
less than seven perfectly gcod starting 
points for fresh endeavor, each day no less 
than twenty-four, each hour no less than 
sixty. 

Yesterday is gone forever. Its events are 
fixed beyond change. Regret them we may, 
but leave them we must. Forget them we 
should not, but to brood upon them is folly. 
Today is here, tomcrrow is before us and 
the opportunities they offer are limitless. 
May each one who reads these lines start 
no less than three hundred and sixty-five 
happy and hopeful New Years during 1927. 
—L. P. Morris, in The Co-op. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Scott Mossman, R. R. 1, Box 84, Cheshire, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Edwin L. Noble, 99 Revere Road, Quincy, Massachu- 
se 

J. W. Kemmerer, Springboro, Pennsylvania. 

A. H. Plunkett, 559 S. Third St., Frankfort, Indiana. 

M. F. Allen, 2301 Roanoke Ave., Newport News, Va. 

Sion M. Lynam, 88 Barton Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 

A. B. Kendall, 6 Townsend Ave., Danville, Illinois. 

H. B. Hall, Goodes, Virginia. 
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Pa. 
W. T. Walters, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Russellville, Ohio, 
Southern Ohio Conference, has been without 
a pastor since conference. Any minister in- 
terested in serving this church for half time, 
will please communicate with the church 
clerk.—E. W. Crabb, Clerk. 

Russellville, Ohio. 


















1-9-2-7 Christian Service Calendar 


More Attractive Than Ever 


The Christian Service Calendar for 
1927 is printed in deeper, richer tones 
than usual. There are thirteen beautiful 
pictures in all, each a reproduction of a 
famous painting from some master art- 
ist. The front cover picture, Plock- 
horst’s famous masterpiece of Mary, Jo- 
seph, and Jesus’ flight into Egypt. The 
scene is sublimely executed, and is a mas- 
terpiece of the printer’s art. Printed on 
heavy paper stock in seven colors. The 
twelve monthly sheets are beautifully 
illustrated with sacred art pictures in 
multi-colors, truly reproducing some of 
the world’s most famous paintings. 


The illustration shown on this page 
gives some idea of the beautiful pictures 
found on every page. The calendars 
are in beautiful colors and of course 
much more attractive than can be shown 
in plain black picture. 








Four interesting features which dis- 
tinguish our Christian Service Calendar 
are: 


1. The titles of the International Sun- 
day-schocl lessons for the fifty-two weeks 
of the year are given; also location of the 
lessons. 


: ey 2. The daily reading for each Satur- 
at Rese et day is the Golden Text for the following 
S Sunday’s lesson. 


8. The Christian Endeavor topics 
(Senior and Junior) for each Sunday 
are listed. 


4. Selected Scripture readings for every day of the year. A special Scripture theme 
is assigned to each month: March, comfort and praise; April, integrity; July, love, ete. 


Special Prices to Churches 


Note carefully the third column. It means much to you. 
Sell For Cost 
Calendars $ 1.50 $ 1.25 
Calendars 3.00 2.30 
Calendars 7.50 5.25 
9.50 
17.00 
32.00 
45.00 
70.00 
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_ Churches and Sunday-schools find that it is one truly satisfactory method of rais- 
ing funds. 








Payment Plan: 1—Cash (preferred). 2—Payment within thirty days. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship Christian Service Calendars soon. 





(Plan 1) Inclosed is $ in payment. (Plan 2) We will send $ in payment in 
thirty days. 
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America and the “Incomparably Best” 
An Editorial in This Issue 


The Goal 


ALL roads that lead to God are good; 
What matters it, your faith, or mine; 
Both center at the goal divine 

Of love’s eternal brotherhood. 





A thousand creeds have come and gone; 
But what is that to you or me? 
Creeds are but branches of a tree, 

The root of love lives on and on. 


Though branch by branch proves withered wood, 
The root is warm with precious wine; 
Then keep your faith, and leave me mine; 

All roads that lead to God are good. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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About Folks and Things 


Murray, Eel River Conference, of which 
Rev. Samuel Frantz is the pastor, recently 
closed a revival meeting with twelve new 
members added and much other good accom- 
plished. 

Wingate, Indiana, Rev. J. R. Cortner pas- 
tor, received eleven additions to the church 
at the Sunday morning service two weeks 
ago. Other indications also point to the 
pregress of the work along a number of 
lines, 

Bloomingsburg, Necrthwestern Indiana 
Conference, has held a very fine evangelistic 
meeting with Rev. P. W. Hunsinger as pas- 
tor-evangelist and Brother Fred Armstrong 
as song leader. There were seventeen addi- 
tions, thirteen of which were by confession 
of faith. 


The church at Tuscola, Illinois, Rev. 
Thomas C. House pastor, recently purchased 
a@ seven-rcom parsonage, which makes a 
splendid addition to its working equipment. 
This church has doubled its membership in 
the last two years and holds fine prospects 
for the future. 

Rev. P. S. Sailer, our widely known pas- 
tor at Brooklyn, New York, had the mis- 
fortune a few days ago to fall on the ice, 
breaking his arm in two places above the 
elbow. He is recovering nicely from this 
painful injury, but it will handicap him in 
his work for some time to come. 


Rev. E. C. Geeding had been quite seri- 
ously ill from the flu, but after an absence 
of three Sundays was able to be in his pul- 
pit again the first Sunday in the new year. 
In his field news this week he speaks par- 
ticularly of the satisfying church nights 
which he is enjoying with his pastorate at 
Ferguson, Icwa. 

Rev. Clarence Defur, our pastor at Con- 
cord, Preble County, is very actively en- 
gaged in enlisting the pastors of that coun- 
ty for attendance at the Ohic State Pastors’ 
Convention, of which we speak elsewhere. 
He is a member of the program committee 
of this Convention and heartily participat- 
ing in its work. 

We are happy to learn that the First 
Church, Laconia, New Hampshire, remem- 
bered its pastor, Rev. E. R. Caswell, with a 
very substantial purse at Christmas time. 
Week of Prayer has just been observed by 
the church, and special interest in the deeper 
things of the spiritual life was manifested 
in every service. 


Murlin Heights, Dayton, Rev. Ross Mc- 
Neal pastor, is in the midst of remodeling 
and making a splendid addition to their 
building. Last week saw the new part en- 
tirely enclosed, and from this time the work 
will be carried forward in spite of weather 
with the hope of completing it in time for 
Easter. Sunday-school rooms quite ample 
for the needs of the community, together 
with basement facilities for social work, are 
being added and the whole appearance of 


the church greatly enhanced. The pas- 
tor and his people at Murlin deserve great 
praise and encouragement, for they are 
pushing the work fcrward under financial 
difficulties. But we feel confident that they 


will take care of the situation in a fine 
~ 
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Our New General Secretary 


UR entire brotherhood has for many 

years been so familiarly acquainted 
with Dr. Warren H. Denison that he 
needs no introduction or recommenda- 
tion to our people. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has been prom- 
inently identified with our denomina- 
tional activities, as a member of the 
Mission Board and otherwise; and for 
the past eight and a half years he has 
had charge of the Forward Movement 
and Stewardship work cf the denomi- 
nation. His outstanding success in this 
and all other lines of work which he 
has ever undertaken are so well known 
and widely recognized among us as to 
need no elaboration. His absorbing 
interest in the subject of stewardship 
and his skill in the financial work of 
the Kingdom highly qualify him for the 
reorganization of the entire financial 
plans of the church upon the new 
budget system called for by the action 
of the Urbana Convention; and we feel 
confident that he will prove equally 
capable for the work of the general 
secretary's office, as well as for these 
new financial duties. It will be a grave 
responsibility and a heavy task, and 
we bespeak for him the most sympa- 
thetic and understanding co-operation 
on the part of every pastor and church 


in the entire brotherhood. 
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way and make a record for themselves of 
which they may well be proud. 

We are very sorry to learn of the unfor- 
tunate situation of Rev. J. A. Tracy, one of 
our veteran ministers now at Clay City, 
Illinois. For over a year he has been very 
poorly and recently in a sanitarium, from 
which he has just returned home greatly 
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discouraged. There is other sickness in the 
home also, and as he is without churches 
the situation is a most trying one. He asks 
for the prayers of the brethren, and we are 
sure that there should be material remem- 
brances as well as prayers to assist him 
through these dark times. 

On December 6, Finesville, New Jersey, 
held a great celebration of its fiftieth an- 
niversary. Rev. P. S. Sailer, of Brooklyn, 
gave the addresses both morning and after- 
noon. The pastor, Rev. George A. Roemer, 
has for some weeks past been suffering from 
throat trouble, but is fortunate to have an 
able substitute for the pulpit in the person 
of his wife, Rev. Rosa O. Roemer. Togeth- 
er they are pushing the work vigorously 
forward. 

Mrs. Esther B. Morton, of our missionary 
force in Porto Rico, in writing under date 
of December 14 to the woman’s missionary 
society of the Shilch Church, Dayton, thank- 
ing it for the fine collection of children’s 
clothing which the society had sent, has the 
following very interesting comment to make 
upon the dedication of the Olive G. Williams 
Memorial Chapel: 


Last night we had the dedication service 
of the Olive G. Williams Memorial Chapel in 
Salinas Playa. There were people present 
frcm all the main stations making a good 
sized crowd in the little village beside the 
sea that was so dear to Miss Williams. I 
think the chapel is a fine monument tc the 
memory of Miss Williams and believe it will 
be the means of helping many more than she 
would personally have done herself. 


Not only should every one of our pastors 
in Ohio remember that the Ohio Pastcrs’ 
Convention meets in Columbus, January 24- 
27, but all of our churches in Ohio should 
remember it also and see to it that their 
pastor is encouraged and helped to go. Rev. 
B. F. Lamb, the Secretary of the Ohio 
Council of Churches, under whose auspices 
the ecnvention is held, declares that “there 
is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world!” In no other State do the pastors 
of all denominations get together in this way 
for the discussion of the Kingdom. Last 
year there were in attendance 726 ministers 
from twenty-three denominations and rep- 
resenting all but four of the eighty-eight 
counties of the State. It is a great and 
helpful movement toward Christian Unity, 
and the Christian Church ought to be en- 
thusiastically and widely represented for 
that reason if for no other. Mr. Lamb 
points to this important phase of this ex- 
ceedingly helpful convention when he says: 


In our conferences, synods, conventicns, 
and other denominational meetings we deal 
with our various sectors of the Kingdom- 
building program. But in this one meeting 
alone do we have the opportunity to broad- 
en cur viewpoint to take in the whole Chris- 
tian enterprise in its entirety, which is 
wider than any denominational program. 
Here we place our common purposes in 
evangelism, religious education, and manv 
other fields of work, above denominational 
interests. Here we can unitedly make an 
impact upon the whole populace of Ohio. 
beth within and outside the Church, which 
is impossible for any one denominational 
body. 
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America and the “Incomparably Best” 


closed, and one which for political reasons will be 

largely neglected, was that made by Hon. Elihu 
Root on December 29 in accepting the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation Prize awarded him for the important part 
which he played in helping to establish the World Court. 
Mr. Root holds a distinctive place in American life. His 
towering ability and his long and distinguished public 
service make him almost a dean in statesmanship circles 
in America. A lifelong Republican, and thoroughly 
partisan, yet men of all parties listen with great attention 
to his counsel. His address, then, ought to help sober and 
steady public opinion on that theme on which American 
thinking was for a time plunged into strange and wild 
fanaticism. We are far enough removed now from those 
excitable days that we ought to be able—at least intelli- 
gent and Christian people ought to be able—to think 
calmly and honestly in these matters. And the words of 
Mr. Root ought to be carried far and wide that they might 
help towards such clear thinking, especially on the part 
of his own party. To him, there is the old and the new 
method of internationalism in the world today—and 
America is almost alone in choosing the old, from which 
have come centuries of war and bloodshed. Mr. Root 
has no illusion with reference to there actually being the 
two methods nor as to which one America holds: 

We have long been a member of the community of nations and 
adjusting with our sister nations the rights and obligations and 
duties of members cf that community arising from the necessity 
of neighborhood, by means of the modes of diplomatic procedure 
which had been built up in the course of centuries—foreign officers 
and ambassadors and ministers and diplomatic notes and diplo- 
matic memoranda and treaties and mediation and conciliation and 
so forth. But at the close of the great war when the greater part 
of the nations of the world united in the League of Nations they 
entered upon a new mode of regulating their conduct with regard 
to each other and adjusting the differences that arise in the ordi- 
nary ccurse of international affairs. 

Instead of the old method, they proceed by formal conference 
of Council and Assembly, and a large part of the business which 
foreign officers and ambassadors used to do in the old methods are 
now done through the machinery cf the League. We have stood 
out of the League and we are going on in the old ways, by the old 
methods; and the utmost friendly consideration is needed to recon- 
cile the conduct of international affairs in the new way by our 
sister nations dcrcss the Atlantic, and the old way by ourselves. 

It is a very difficult thing to make a horse that trots and a horse 
that gallops pull evenly in the same team. If the League of Nations 
had been formed against the United States, the matter would be 
simple; but it was not formed against the United States, it was 
formed in friendship to the United States. It was formed in the 
expectation that we would be a member, and it was formed with 
the understanding, based upon the judgment of our representative, 
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our negotiator, our agent in the Conference at Paris, that it would 
be acceptable to the people of the United States. 


T is Mr. Root’s conviction that the United States had 

“a perfect right to refuse to enter into the treaty.” 
But he is equally certain that, having refused to enter the 
League, we were unpardonably wrong in our spirit when 
we assumed the hostile attitude which we have carried 
towards that great world organization—an attitude which 
at times has been childish to the point of silliness. For 
years our Government persisted in officially ignoring the 
very existence of the League; and even now it deals with 
it, not in friendly and open-hearted helpfulness, but as 
with an evil monster of which we need to be afraid. In 
all the annals of our nation, the American public never 
before was guilty of such unfriendly and even vindicative 
attitude towards any institution that had as its purpose 
the good of humanity and the peace of the world. Amer- 
ica might have been excused for staying out of the 
League, but posterity will never forgive her for the man- 
ner in which she has conducted herself towards that 
League and the work it is seriously trying to do. Mr. 
Root stresses the fearful blunder of this unfriendly and 
unhelpful attitude: 

Has there ever been an exhibition by America of friendship or 
sympathy with the League and its work? Unfortunately, the con- 
troversy which resulted in our determining not tc enter the League 
was voilent, and bitter feelings were aroused; and those feelings 
came to be carried over to the League itself, and it came to be a 
common thing that we would read in the newspapers and hear in 
speech and conversation expressions of expectation that the League 
would fail, and evident pleasure when it seemed that it might fail. 
Those feelings were extended to the Court which was presently 
created to cover another part of the field in the same effcrt to 
bring about permanent peace. Reprisals began to come from the 
other side. Unkind expressions never can be confined to one side. 
Reprisals began to come, disagreeable things were said upon the 
other side, and a period of pin pricks has preceeded for years. It 
has colored and conditioned the consideration of the debts between 
the foreign nations and ourselves. 


That is not all. Not only did we forget the demands of hon- 
crable obligation resting upon old associations and fellowship and 
the expectations raised by our own representative, but also to 
consider the service that was rendered by the League and.by the 
Court. For these years the League in the political field and the 
Court in the judicial field have been rendering the best service in 
the cause of peace known to the history of civilization, incompar- 
ably the best. 


NCOMPARABLY the best service in the cause of peace 
known to the history of civilization! Such an estimate 
of the League and the World Court coming from a states- 
man in international affairs like Mr. Root ought to sober 
and shame every American citizen who has been un- 
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friendly to the League or the Court, or speaking lightly of 
them. Mr. Root is not deceived as to the foundations 
upon which enduring peace must be established. He 
quoted with high approbation M. Briand’s declaration 
that “there must be moral disarmament before there can 
be physical disarmament.” He knows that there must be 
created a spirit of peace, of trust and friendship, to make 
any sort of peace legislation and peace machinery effec- 
tive. But it is in this very thing, in the creation of a new 
attitude, a new frame of mind, a new determination for 
peace among the nations, that he sees the League and the 
Court making their most potent contribution. The ques- 
tion of war or peace for the next generation, he declares, 
“is being settled now, today,” by the kind of thought 
and feeling and standards of conduct which are being 
erected in international affairs. And herein the League 
and the Court, he says, are performing incomparably the 
best service which has ever been rendered: 

War results from a state of mind. These institutions have been 
teaching the people of Europe to think in terms of peace rather 
than in terms of war. They have been teaching them by actual 
practice, by things done, to think of conference instead of war, 
about pclicies; to think of argument and proof and judicial judg- 
ment, instead of war, about rights; teaching them to acquire 
habits of thinking and of acting that way. The question of war 
or peace for the next generation is being settled now, today, by 
the character and habits of thought and feeling, the standards of 
conduct, which the people of the world are learning to guide them 
in the exigencies of the future. : 

N OW in the creation of this new and finer attitude in 

which they are rendering “incomparably the best 
service in the history of civilization,” the League and the 
Court are working not only without America’s participa- 
tion but actually against an offish and unfriendly atti- 
tude in which we have utterly failed to render them the 
encouragement and help which we might have given, and 
might now be giving, even though we do not join them. 
This is the worst thing of the whole situation. It is the 
most insensate act and insensate attitude which the 
United States Government in all of its history has ever 
been misled into taking toward any institution which is 
honestly rendering a helpful service for the good of the 
world. And it is this needless and inexcusably foolish 
attitude which Mr. Root so cuttingly rebukes: 
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We, the great peace-loving people, what have we done to help 
in this wonderful new work? No sympathy, no moral support, no 
brotherhood. We have allowed insensate prejudice, 
camouflaged but futile phrases, to appear, but falsely appear, to 
represent the true heart of the American people—with all its 
idealism, with its breadth of human sympathy, with its strong 
desire that our country should do its share for peace and happi- 
ness and noble life in all the world. . . . The repercussions of our 
domestic strife seem to have prevented the effectiveness of our 
noblest impulses. These, my friends, are some of the evils visited 
upon us by a hateful and contentious spirit—from which may the 
good Lerd deliver us. 


ied certainly it is high time that America should 
rethink through her attitude toward the League of 
Nations and the World Court. In these calm and dispas- 
sionate days, and far separated from the confusing mis- 
representation and bias of party politics, the great Chris- 
tian public of this greatest of all nations should think 
through anew what should be its desire and its relation- 
ship toward the one and only world association of nations. 
In the fair and honest light of that which the League and 
the Court have done and are trying to do; in the light 
of the purposes which dominate them in response to the 
passionate longing and yearning of earnest human hearts 
in every nation, out of which longing and yearning they 
were conceived as instruments of peace and hope for a 
war-torn, bleeding world; in the light of the marked and 
indisputable progress which they have made in estab- 
lishing for the first time in the history of mankind per- 
manent and continually active machinery for the asso- 
ciated governments of the world, and the progress which 
they have, made in winning the faith and the confidence 
of those governments—in short, in the light of the “in- 
comparably best service in the cause of peace known to 
the history of civilization” which they have rendered, the 
thinking, Christian people of America who desire in 
every possible way to promote world peace, owe it to 
themselves to decide anew whether or not they are satis- 
fied with America’s attitude toward that League and that 
Court, and whether or not her nervous tone of unfriendli- 
ness and unhelpfulness is of any credit to herself or of 
any promise or hope for the rest of humanity. Is it 
something Americans can be proud of and with which 
they can well feel satisfied? 


The Trend of Events 


A Great Reform in Japan 


One cf the darkest blots on Japan has been its enslaved pros- 
titutes, a system by which girls were sold into this revolting slavery 
and held in it with the aid of the police if necessary—the poor 
victims who escaped the enclosures in which they were kept being 
captured by the police and returned to their “employer.” For long 
years neither society nor the government did anything to ameliorate 
the conditicn of these poor girls, many of whom had been sold into 
this loathsome servitude by their parents, either because of poverty 
or avarice. But the past few years have witnessed a great change 
of attitude, and now a great reform has been instituted. In the 
following comment of the Japan Times upon the significance of the 
change, it should be particularly interesting to Americans to note 
how the “vested rights” cf money have stood in the way—it sounds 
so much like some of the arguments given in America favoring the 
rights of property over against human good. The Times says: 

The new attitude taken by the police toward prostitute women 


is mainly due to the general change of human thought in regard 
to the personal right and dignity of every individual. Just as the 
emancipation of slaves was an action cf social justice, that of the 
fifty thousand Japanese prostitutes ought to be considered justi- 
fiable and reasonable. As a matter of fact, however, there is a 
remnant of the old thought among some Japanese to give prefer- 
ence to a materia] right instead of personal, as in the feudal times. 
Such has particularly been the case with the pclice, who were apt 
to ignore the personal right and dignity of a prostitute woman, 
when they were asked to protect the supposed “rights and interests” 
of her employer. 

Such thought was given unreserved expression in the first law 
enacted in respect to prostitution after the Restoration, describing 
a woman in such profession as “the same as a cow or mare,” al- 
though the law did not intend to license such trade. On the con- 
trary, the Imperial Ordinance in 1872 plainly prohibited prostitu- 
tion of whatever kind. Indeed there is no Japanese law which 
gives legitimacy to a business transaction which is contrary to “so- 
cial morality.” The protection given to the keepers cf such women 
was entirely due to the conventional idea about “money right.” The 
police have hitherto adhered to such conventionalism, disregarding 
the text of the law. They have been in the habit of complying with 
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a request by the keeper of’ prostitute women, whenever they tried 
to emancipate themselves. A runaway prostitute was thus given 
chase by the police and restored to her employer, only to add to her 
liability to the cruel and avaricious tradesman. 

Now a great and important change has taken place in the un- 
derlying thought of the new police regulations. The principle of 
personal liberty has been proclaimed by the police. No keeper cf 
prostitute women is any longer entitled to protection of his “rights 
and interests” over any of them, whom he has bought for the 
— service, which is not recognized as legitimate in the Civil 

ode. : 

This is an important and significant step taken tcward the 
final emancipation of all these poor women. Such is the power of 
“the times,” to hinder which will be absolutely impossible. The 
day seems to be at hand when there will be no “Yoshiwara.” 


Who Makes the Money on Government Booze? 


One of the highly effective arguments used in Canada to win 
votes fcr the system of government-sale of liquor in the election 
there was the assertion that the government would make loads of 
money out of it, and hence need less taxes. But that has proven the 
same sort of fake argument as have all the rest. The actual 
working out of the plan shows that while plenty of money is being 
spent for bocze in Canada, somebody else is getting most of it— 
and not the government. During the four years in which the gov- 
ernment-se!ling system has been in operation in Quebec, according 
to Hon. Ben. H. Spence, the public has spent $204,858,000 for liquor. 
In addition the government has collected for duties and fines, 
less cost of enforcement, $5,000,000—making a total of about 
$210,000,000. Of this amount, $182,000,000 went to the brewers 
and wholesale and retail dealers. The government’s share was 
$15,000,000,. of which $5,000,000 was from licenses. The balance 
was used up in cost cf management. Thus says Mr. Spence: 


For every dollar paid by the people of Quebec for liquor, eighty- 
nine cents went into the coffers of the liquor trade, the brewers and 
distillers. Six cents was used as the cost of selling. Five cents 
went to the government. 

No private profit? No liquor traffic? You have the liqucr 
traffic, with all its power. You have private profit. The govern- 
ment acts as selling agent and gives the liquor dealer a safer sell- 
ing machine than could be possible under any private system of 
selling liquor. A maximum of profit, with a minimum of risk, is 
what business men want. That is what the liquor trade has in 
the Province of Quebec, under the present system. 


Speaking tc another of the much-heralded arguments—that the 
government-selling system does away with saloons—Mr. Spence 
makes the following very illuminating observation: 


There is no such thing as a saloon in the Province of Quebec, 
but the cafes would not be distinguishable by either sight or sound 
or smell from the old saloon. 

But there is a difference in name, and there is a difference in 
the manner of sale. That is, a person, cannot come in up to the 
old mahogany and put his elbows upon it and his feet upon the 
brass foot-rail and sip his stuff that way. He must sit down at 
a table and have the liquor brought to him; and there is some 
argument there as tc whether a man can really hold more sitting 
down or standing up! 

My recollection of the old American saloon is this: That it con- 
sisted of two parts, a front bar where men stood and drank, and 
a back room where men and women could sit and drink; and for 
low, immoral vileness, the old back room was far worse than the 
semi-respectable front. Under the Quebec system you have what is 
the equivalent of the old back room of the American saloon with- 
out its semi-respectable front. 

It is a contemptible play upon words to say that such a cafe 
is not a saloon. There men and wcmen sit and drink themselves 
into a maudlin state of intoxication, and when closing time comes 
you see the poisoned stuff being spewed out into the streets. More 
drunkenness is seen in half an hour after closing time than can 
be seen in New York in a month. 


Local Church Co-operation 

Aprcpos our comment last week upon federated and united 
community churches, may be quoted the findings of the Federal 
Council of Churches at its Minneapolis meeting as touching co- 
operation in the local field. There may be some question as to 
the readiness of any local community for the actual merging of 
its churches; but certainly in this day and age there ought tc be 
no question whatever in any community about the readiness of its 
pastors and churches to co-operate in every possible way. And yet 
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how comparatively few are the local communities in which any 
large measure of actual co-operation is being practiced among the 
churches—cr in which there is even any conspicuous general will- 
ingness for such co-operation. 

Denominational officials come in for a good deal of scutching 
these days for “blocking” the union of local churches; but it has 
been our observation that there are mighty few ccmmunities in 
which there are not church leaders—and they are not all old folks 
either, by any means—who are more stubbornly resisting the union 
of their churches than are their denominational officials. One thing 
is sure, the local constituency have the matter in their own hands 
and can unite when they have a united mind to do sc, regardless 
of what denominational officials shall say. But it is foolish to talk 
union among churches which cannot co-operate and which feel no 
unity of purpose or common respensibility toward their own com- 
munity. In such cases, the creation of a community consciousness 
rather than a “parish-mindedness” is an absolute necessity, not 
only as a forerunner of union but also as an imperative in any 
adequate work for the Kingdom. The Federal Council urged such 
local co-operation, and in its findings says: 

In spite of substantial advance in many communities, in the 
majority there is no adequate program of community co-operation 
and no satisfactory progress. “We need reducing exercises tc re- 
duce the unwieldy bulk of parish-mindedness.” Such parish-mind- 
edness prevents a recognition of the value of acting together, as 
we must act, if we are ever to meet our whole responsibility. : 

Three duties confront all community religious leaders, denomi- 
national and interdenominaticnal. Each must (a) keep his eye on 
the inclusive task of Christianizing the whole community, especial- 
ly on the full Protestant part of the task; (b) be willing to confer; 
(c) sacrificially adjust his own plans to the point of minimum 
conflict and of maximum co-operation. We can never achieve our 
Pretestant task until we have a common Protestant strategy. 
“There is a federal paganism in America which we can meet only 
by a federal Christianity.” 

A number of our communions have reached high-water mark 
in Christian education and in giving, but still more notably in evan- 
gelism. All three of these Christian activities can be tabulated and 
all show substantial gains. We pay just tribute to the effectiveness 
of Roman Catholic organizations in each of these fields. We often 
assume that Protestant churches are falling far behind in their 
part of the community task. The facts are the reverse. 

Councils of Churches should see to it that religious education 
is at the heart of the community religious program; and that in 
addition to the Sunday-schools the newer activities—among which 
are week-day religious schools, the vacation schcols, the church- 
night institutes, the children’s church, and adequate teacher-train- 
ing courses—are promoted and fostered. 


oO 


It will help some to understand the irritation of the rural sec- 
tions regarding the present financial situation if one studies care- 
fully the “spread” of prices of agricultural products between the 
farmer and the consumer. For instance, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics recently published data regarding the price of cattle as ccn- 
trasted to the price of beef over a period of years. While the farm- 
er in 1923, the latest year for which statistics were available, was 
receiving only sixty-three percent as much for his cattle as in 1919, 
and while the wholesale price of meat had made a similar decline, 
the retail prices of meat were almost as high as in 1919. The 
price of hogs was only seventy-nine percent higher in 1923, but the 
retail prices of smoked hams was 197 percent higher, bacon 192 
percent, and pork chcps 171, percent. Of course labor costs have 
much to do with this spread of prices between the farmer and the 
consumer. But it is the deep-seated feeling in agricultural districts 
that the farmer is not receiving a fair share of the final cost of his 
products, and that a dollar’s worth of his products will purchase 
far less farm machinery and farm necessities than formerly, 
which causes much of the unrest in our great agricultural districts. 


oO 


A new word has appeared in the languages of central Europe 
which bids fair in time to hold great significance to those countries. 
The long familiar initials of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion have become a word, written simply, “Ymca” and pronounced 
“Imka.” Thus a new word is born which we trust will signify a 
high type of Christian idealism and activity in those lands across 
the sea. 





The Challenge of Evangelism to the Christian Denomination 


BY REV. McD. HOWSARE, D. D., SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


T this hour one hundred thousand in- 
dividuals are entitled to a warm- 
hearted, tactful, personal invitation 

from the Christian Church to accept Jesus 
Christ and become members of his Church. 
This grows out of the fact that there is at 
least one individual outside the church to 
every one inside it who has a right to ex- 
pect from us an invitation to be a Christian 
because of our contact with them. These 
people outside the church compose our pros- 
pective membership constituency which is 
today more than one hundred thousand 
strong with the possibility of increasing 
daily cur contacts with a still larger num- 
ber of folks. The winning of these folks to 
an immediate acceptance of Jesus Christ and 
his Church is the challenge presented to 
the Christian Church at this time. 

That the attitude of this group of people 
toward becoming Christians is favorable 
needs but little argument. A man away 
from God is like a fish out of water. God 
made man to be in fellowship with him, and 
he is not happy nor at his best away from 
God. Experience teaches us that men, wom- 
en, and children were never so ready to ac- 
cept Christ and unite with his Church as 
at this very hour. We live in a strange 
time and unless we have given ourselves 
definitely and personally to this task, we 
have not sensed the real situation of things 
as they are at present. There are thou- 
sands who have never been approached at 
all, and are out of the Kingdcm because the 
Church has not co-operated with God in 
their salvation. They have been ready and 
God has been ready, but those who are in 
the Church have not been alert to the real 
heart hunger of many, and have shown lit- 
tle or no interest in their salvation. They 
are like the man at Bethesda’s pool, who 
when asked why he had nct been healed 
said, “I have no man to help me into the 
pool.” All he needed was a little help, and 
his case can be duplicated in many a life 
today. These folks when approached in the 
right way are eager to talk about religion, 
and if permitted to do so, without the man- 
made restrictions as to how to accept Christ, 
would accept him and fcllow him to the end. 
There is no need for anyone to grow de- 
spondent over the attitude of those out of 
the Church concerning Christ and the 
Church, but there is great reason for en- 
couragement, and the present-day attitude 
of the unsaved challenges us to a great ef- 
fort for their salvation. It would seem God 
is calling men in the field, at the desk, and 
in the common-place activities of life, as of 
old, and in these places men surrender their 
lives to the call in a most thrilling way. 

One of the great needs on the part of the 
fcllowers of Christ is a real passion for the 
souls of men akin to the passion of Jesus. 
By passion we do not mean a cheap emo- 
tionalism and sentimentalism, but love on 


fire finding expression in consecrated effort 
to win others to Christ and to align them 
with the Church for their own spiritual de- 
velopment and fcr constructive Kingdom 
work. He was moved with compassion when 
he saw men in sin, living without God and 
hope in the world. To him we were as lost 
sheep out of right relationship with the 
owner, and pursuing a course which sub- 
jected us to fierce temptations, want, and 
death. Under such conditions we were nct 
at our best and were on our way to dismal 
despair. 

The response to an appeal for personal 
workers reveals the fact that ninety percent 
of our church membership is not willing to 
make at least a small effort to win others 
to Christ. The Church needs a re-baptism 
of the Hcly Spirit for her God-given task of 
soul winning. This can only come when 
the Church with a pure heart and clean 
hands comes before God in earnest supplica- 
tion. As we look upon him, the Master 
Evangelist of the ages, may we be inspired 
to seek for that passion that actuated him 
as he went forth to seek and to save the lost. 

The greatest thing that Gcd created was 
not the heavens lifted high, towering moun- 
tains or swelling seas, but man. And the 
greatest thing about man is his personal- 
ity, and God has so endowed us that this 
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CHRIST ALONE 


HE world, I thought, belonged to me— 


Goods, gold, and people, land and sea— 
Where’er I walked beneath God's sky, 


In those old days, my word was “I.” 


Years passed: there flashed my pathway near 
The fragment of a vision dear; 
My former word no more sufficed, 


And what I said was—‘‘I and Christ.” 


But, O, the more I looked on him 
His glory grew, while mine grew dim: 
I shrank so small, he towered so high, 


All I dared say was—‘‘Christ and I.” 


Years more the vision held its place 
And looked me steadily in the face; 
I speak now in a humbler tone, 

And what I say is—‘*Christ alone.” 


—Samuel Valentine Coles. 
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personality we possess, in action, is capable 
of influencing some one else to become a 
Christian. We have an inherent power that 
must not be cverlooked nor underestimated. 
We have the power to reproduce ourselves, 
and the Kingdom of God will never be 
brought about quickly until every person- 
ality consecrated to Christ is brought into 
action in winning the world for Christ. No 
program cf evangelism is ideal until it 
brings every individual into service. In so 
doing souls are not only won, but a fine re- 
action comes into the spiritual life of the 
person seeking to win others. We have not 
always used up-to-date methods, and so on 


the human side cf this proposition there is 
an unutilized and unreleased power capable 
of meeting the situation effectively from the 
human standpoint. Present-day business 
psychology and methods may be used in the 
great work of seeking to have others invest 
in Christ and the Church. When we re- 
member how in the business world a man 
may succeed because of his personality and 
business methods, then when we couple 
with this the presence and power cf the 
Holy Spirit, these two agencies working to- 
gether form a combination which would 
bring many an one into the fold of Christ. 
There is no reason today to wait for a single 
hour fcr the releasing of divine power nec- 
essary to carry on this work. No oppor- 
tuning nor tarrying need be done. The Holy 
Spirit is ready now. We need not hesitate 
for even a minute as to the power necessary 
to accomplish this task. It is inherent in us 
and our Heavenly Father stands ready to 
release all the power necessary from the di- 
vine standpoint to accomplish this great 
task. 

A little over two years ago the Board of 
Evangelism and Life Service at departmen- 
tal headquarters sat down and, we believe, 
under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, out- 
lined a program of evangelism, unexcelled 
to carry on the work of winning the thou- 
sands committed tc us. This program is 
psychologically, pedagogically, and spiritual- 
ly sound. It is of God. It has brought 
marvelous results where it has been carried 
out in detail and in its true spirit. It has 
passed the experimental stage. Like any- 
thing else, it needs to be worked to succeed. 
A fine piece of machinery will not function 
unless operated by one who understands its 
mechanism and is anxious tc produce de- 
sired results. Many conversions have been 
obtained in many churches as a result of 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaigns. 
What became of those converts has depend- 
ed more upon the pastors and local churches 
than upon the converts themselves. This 
leads us to the thought of a conservative 
plan mcre systematic and more intensely 
followed up by all our churches. Your sec- 
retary assisted pastors and churches in put- 
ting on forty-two of these campaigns, re- 
sulting in 8,124 decisions for Christ and the 
Church, or an average of seventy-five in 
each church. These campaigns were put on 
in all types of churches in all sections of 
our brotherhcod. As to program, there is 
no need to look further. 

No program of evangelism is complete 
that does not give children and young people 
a large place. Every child committed to 
Christ before it goes into the teen age, has 
been our slogan; and we are glad to say 
that about fifty percent of those coming into 
the Church have been children and young 
people. Evangelistic effort in the past has 
confined itself in large measure to adult 
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life. The Church has been in the salvaging 
business to a large degree. To snatch men 
as brands from the burning is a heroic 
work, but limited in its results, and we have 
no disposition to cease our activities along 
this line. Experience teaches us that where 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaigns have 
been put on, about half of those finding 
Christ are adults, and we hail with delight 
this fact. We desire to say in connection 
with it, that any present-day program that 
does not specialize in child evangelism and 
give large consideration to young people, 
does not measure up to the hour. If dur- 
ing an evangelistic campaign, in the past, 
a child should happen to express a desire to 
accept Christ and unite with his Church, 
more often that child was discouraged than 
encouraged, on the assumption that it did 
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not know what it was doing. Thank God 
that spirit is passing. Jesus Christ is spe- 
cifically the child’s friend and the child is 
so created that that friendship is reciprc- 
cated. Jesus loves children and children 
love Jesus, and one purpose of all evangel- 
istic effort should be to create an atmos- 
phere and an environment in which the child 
may be able to express this love and friend- 
ship. The same is true of young people. 
A recognition of the seascns of the soul leads 
us to understand that among children and 
young people the most natural and normal 
thing to do, when properly taught and ap- 
proached at the right time, is that of becom- 
ing a Christian. Recent investigation proves 
that if we neglect helping the child in King- 
dom relationship until the child gces beyond 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 


Practicing the Approach to Christian Union 


BY REV. EDWARD C, HALL 


lieve, that any kind of unity presupposes 

there is somewhere a common interest, 
either in beliefs or purposes and objectives. 
Christian unity must also presuppose that 
somewhere among Christians are to be 
found some common beliefs, some common 
aims and purposes, also some commen needs 
which the whole group of Christians may 
feel it desirable, and even imperative, to at 
least undertake to meet. 

If a person, whether adult or child, be- 
comes lost from any community, how the 
people of all sections, or all creeds, of all 
parties, unite, forgetting creeds and par- 
ties and social divisions in the effort to meet 
a great common need, namely, to find the 
lost one and restore him to his family. In 
this case, the approach to unity is the dis- 
covery of the presence of a common need 
that is vital to life and home and to the 
peace of society. 

When we enter the realm of Christian 
work and service and consider the work and 
aims of the Church of Christ, can we find a 
common need that is vital to the communi- 
ties and to the peace and happiness and 
welfare of so large a percentage as to en- 
list the sympathies and good will and co- 
operation of a goodly portion of the people? 
That interest is not found in any sectarian 
doctrines, as once was declared with great 
vigor. These doctrines are bones of conten- 
tion and create division. 

Where, then, is to be found this common 
need, this common beginning point? 

Is it not this? People of all creeds, of 
all parties, of all sections, of all races hold 
to some extent the great doctrine of the one- 
ness of humanity—the One Blood-ness of us 
all. So there comes to be in the backgrcund 
of most people’s thinking, when they think 
naturally without sinister motives, an idea 
that good will is essential toward all peo- 
ple. A community is better off when. its 
people live together in peace and harmony 


[’ is apparent to all close observers, I be- 


than when in neighborly strife. The point 
of apprcach, then, fundamentally, is in this 
that good will is universally needed, and is 
almost, if not entirely, universally recog- 
nized. 

Therefore church people who are to 
handle the good news which shall be good 
news to all people, and “good will to men,” 
should take careful nctice of this fact of a 
common need and meeting place in the need 
of and desire for good will, and so plan their 
religious and educational program and all 
the programs of their community activities 
in such a way as to take advantage of this 
desire for good will and to build upcn it, 
enlarge the desire and increase the actual 
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_ COMMUNION OF THE SAINTS 
Alt through the night in the dim-lit ward, 


Her earnest face aglow 
With joy in work, the white-capped nurse 
Moves noiseless to and fro; 
While heavy eyes turn longingly 
With anxious questionings, 
And fevered hands grasp eagerly 
The cooling draughts she brings; 
Though wan and worn, as in her strength 
Each way-worn sufferer lives, 
She patiently the broken bread 
Of faithful service gives. 


When comes the weary afternoon 
And hearts and hopes are down, 

A gracious presence cheers the ward— 
The visitor from town. 

A gentlewoman, simply clad 
With fashion’s subtle art, 

The tender, wistful smile she wears 
Reveals a stricken heart. 

A book, a flower, a kindly word 
To each as need may be, 

Transform her grief to precious wine 
Of human sympathy. 


Dear Christ, whose perfect joy and love 
Made sacrifice divine, 
Bless thou this soul-sustaining bread, 
This hope-restoring wine. 
—NMabel Hall Walter, in 
The Congregationalist. 
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content of good will, in the town and neigh- 
borhood. 

This may necessitate the various church 
groups getting together to become better ac- 
quainted. Ofttimes churches, like persons, 
have had dislikes toward each cther because 
they have not known each other. When 
Presbyterians and Methodists and Baptists 
work together a while, they find that this 
desire for good will exists in all groups, that 
no church group really wants to fight an- 
other group; and I believe we have trav- 
eled far enough toward Christian unity so 
that we can say that no church grcup real- 
ly wants, even in their competitive efforts, 
to build up their local organizations to in- 
jure another group purposely, willfully, or 
knowingly. Once in a while we learn of a 
sect which is holier than the rest of us, 
whose workers give children nickles and 
dimes to attend their Sunday-school, etc.; 
but most people feel this is bad ethics. 

So, then, if we will practice the approach 
to unity, we must get together, work to- 
gether, pray together, until we discover this 
common feeling that all really believe in 
good will one toward another as groups. 
Jchn Oxenham, that English poet whose 
writings always breathe a strong Christian 
spirit and high standard of moral excel- 
lence, says: 


“To every man there openeth 

A Way and Ways and a Way. 
The high soul climbs the High Way, 
The low soul gropes the Low, 

And in between on misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro; 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go.” 

In my experiences I have discovered that 
this little sixty-word sermon of Oxenham’s 
applies to communities as well as to per- 
sons, or to communities because it applies 
to persons. I stated that one need which 
all recognize is for gocd will. There is an- 
other need which is almost as universally 
acknowledged, but not so clearly defined: 
Moral Standards in a community. Scarcely 
anyone will admit that he or she is immoral 
or that he wants to be. In every group of 
folks there seems to be some cne idea of 
right that the group is unwilling to sur- 
render. Just now we have an example of 
this fact. The papers reported that Mrs. 
Ingersoll, wife of the Ingersoll of dollar 
watch fame, shot and seriously wounded a 
man, then shot herself. Now the papers an- 
nounce Ingersoll’s millicns will clear his 
wife’s name of being a suicide. It might 
cause a smile if it were not too serious. In- 
gersoll’s millions were not to be used to 
clear his wife’s name of living with another 
man, nothing is said about all her other 
sins; but suicide is the one lone sin which 
seems to be left as scmething unbearable. 
I suppose we should thank God that there is 
even one serious sin that such people hate. 
This shows, however, that there is even in 
such circles some idea of moral standards, 
if we allow them to make the standards. 

Morality seems to be recognized, then, 
everywhere as being of some worth. Sure- 
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worth; and a part of the great work of the 
Church’s program of religious education is 
to produce in large measure this morality 
which even criminals admit is really worth 
while. 

Now somehow moral ideas and distinc- 
tions and standards have come to be, and 
we recognize their universality and their 
worth. Herein is another meeting place as 
important as is good will, around which 
church groups may unite for action, without 
infringing upon any denominational tenets. 

Right here we discover a very subtle ten- 
dency and danger. The standard of moral 
conduct has more degrees from above zero 
to far belew, than does the standard of good 
will. Good will is good will; and when two 
or more quarrel, gcod willends. It is not so 
easy, owing to the many standards, to show 
just where moral excellency ends. People 
have organized many community clubs and 
community centers, during the last few 
years since the war and in many places have 
built community halls. Professor Ralph Fel- 
ton, of Cornell, stated at Lakemont Sum- 
mer School last July that seventy-five of 
these community halls had been built in 
New York State, and that half of them were 
now dead centers, and the other half were 
used for commercialized amusements, where 
there is rarely if ever any restrictive regu- 
lations in favor of morals. 
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What was the matter in these cases? The 
desire for good will was prevalent. It domi- 
nated the people in general. It found ex- 
pression in the halls erected. The fall-down 
is at the place of moral standards. In such 
circumstances there is always a group, and 
sometimes the larger group and always the 
most insistent group, who desire more rat- 
tle-brained and jazzy type cf amusements 
than the rest; and the subtlety of the situa- 
tion shows itself in the fact that those who 
hold to higher ideals, who at least attempt 
to “climb the High Way,” for the sake of 
good will and for the sake of peace do not 
insist on their standard being adopted. They 
allow the mcre insistent ones to prevail. In 
many instances, the goings on at these com- 
munity centers have become of such a type 
that those who “climb the High Way” feel 
themselves rather drifting on to the “misty 
flats,” so they quietly withdraw their serv- 
ives and their interest, thus leaving the 
field wholly to the commercializing group. 
I have yet to see one such community-wide 
effort that has not detericrated and drifted 
toward the “misty flats’ rather than to 
have lifted the standard of morals higher. 
The desire for good will and the lack of 
moral insistence on the part of those who 
are or should be “climbing the High Way” 
is responsible largely fcr the breakdown. 

(To be concluded next week) 


Shall the General Convention Function? 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


President of the General Convention 


for our various church enterprises 

that one for the support of our Gen- 
eral Convention is probably the least em- 
phasized. In a few cases it is neglected al- 
together. Preparation is made to secure a 
generous response to the other calls. Ser- 
mons are preached and propagandic educa- 
tion is conducted on the subjects to which 
these other calls are related. Literature in 
their interests is distributed and a general 
“selling” psychology employed for their suc- 
cess. 

When the time arrives for contributions 
to the General Convention the preparation 
is too often encompassed in the brief an- 
nouncement “This is the day for the annual 
offering to the General Convention. We 
hope it will be as large as possible.” The 
offering is accepted without further pre- 
paratory education or promotion. It is 
therefore almost without exception the 
smallest offering in the list—when it is in 
the list. 

Pastors find it difficult to present the Con- 
vention appeal in a forceful way. To many 
it seems like a gift to a machine because 
they do not see the objectives as clearly as 
in some other instances. This is not difficult 
to understand when we remember that so 
much of the church’s giving is from impulse 
instead of from a deep principle well 
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thought out. If the church is to go forward 
in a big way, its benevolences must have 
steadfastness and therefore they must be 
taken away from the variable promptings of 
impulse. Modern lives become like a foot- 
path, so frequently tramped that a new step 
leaves no impression. So, to many, unless 
appeals have in them some of the stuff from 
which tears are made, they will not respond. 
There are two ways of securing favorable 
reaction to appeals for benevolence. There 
is the use of what the newspaper man calls 
“human interest stuff’? toward which sym- 
pathy and response are easy. This can never 
be a program of benevolence though it may 
meet an emergency. The other method is 
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PROMISES 
Gop hath not promised skies always 
blue, 
Flower-strewn pathways all our lives 
through. 
God hath not promised sun without 
rain, 


Joy without sorrow, peace without pain. 
But God hath promised strength for the 


ay, 

Rest from the labor, light for the way, 

Grace for the trials, help from above, 

Unfailing sympathy, undying love. 
—Selected. 
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through an extended period of education for 
discernment and system in benevolence. Only 
through the latter method can a response to 
the Convention’s needs be secured. 

Our constituency should be made to see 
that a generous support of the Convention 
itself is one of the most necessary and 
strategic efforts of the church. It is like the 
purchase of the oil, fuel, and machinery 
which makes harvesting, threshing, and 
grinding possible in order that the hungry 
may be fed. These mechanical needs awaken 
little “human interest.” The situation of 
the hungry grips our hearts at once. Yet the 
needs of the hungry can not be adequately 
met except by the use of process machinery. 

As a constructive factor the Convention 
office is not exceeded. In addition to this the 
absence of its efforts would soon result in 
the disintegration of the departments fos- 
tered by it. If the common central agency 
which holds all together is not loyally sup- 
ported in a brief time there there will be no 
departments to support. It is another case | 
of hanging together or hanging separately. 
In short, with no Convention activities our 
whole program would soon collapse and our 
mission remain unfulfilled. 

We are glad that there is a common 
agency to hold our brotherhood together, to 
quicken our fellowship, and to provide great 
gatherings such as our Urbana Convention. 
We are glad that there is being constantly 
created a great body of literature, both cur- 
rent and permanent, on the things for which 
our church stands. We are glad that we 
have a program of and for the whole church. 
We are glad that we are becoming both 
more widely and more favorably known. We 
are glad that we have constant legal repre- 
sentation safeguarding our present interests 
and fulfilling the wishes of those who have 
committed sacred trusts to our hands. We 
are glad that we have a central agency to 
gather essential facts from our brotherhood, 
prepare reports and report forms and to 
transmit the same to our church at large, 
and to interdenominational and co-operative 
organizations. We are glad that we have in 
our new secretary a capable man, as our 
former secretary has been, to aid our 
churches on special and other occasions. We 
are glad that we have representation in in- 
terdenominational gatherings and that we 
are able to assume our share of financial 
responsibility for such movements. Yet these 
activities and many more like them are made 
possible only through the financial support 
given the Convention. 

The need for large offerings for the Con- 
vention is perennial, but at this time it is 
unusual. We have been unwisely throwing 
expense upon the Convention treasury which 
does not belong to it. Because the Conven- 
tion had some funds which had been con- 
served out of its Forward Movement re- 
ceipts, the crises which have arisen in other 
departments have been met with Convention 
funds. Some of these have made heavy 
drains and the number of them has greatly 
increased. Among those who came to these 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Your heart shall thrill—tsa. 60:5. 
o 


“Isn’t it thrilling?” is often used as a 
phrase, and it may refer to a great many 
different situations and circumstances. A 
look at the sea or at a mountain, if these 
are unfamiliar, will bring such ‘a sensaticn 
to the beholder. An exciting picture on the 
screen, a story of adventure or romance, or 
an account of some personal experience may 
produce certain stirrings within us and we 
express them by using the word thrill. 

It matters a good deal what one looks for 
and tc what we really like to respond to if 
these “thrilling” experiences have right 
meanings to us. A thrill can be decidedly 
harmful, or it can be stimulating and whole- 
some. That being true, there is ground for 
bringing these experiences into such ob- 
servation as this page implies. 

In an amusement park of one of our large 
cities a few months ago a man said, “They 
will go to the coaster, pay their dime, get 
a real thrill, and go away satisfied.” He 
was talking about the further development 
of the park. He spoke of the interest of 
the directors in the enlargement of the fea- 
tures of that institution. The conversation, 
from his end of it, dealt very much with such 
ideas as “people want a thrill,” “they are 
willing to pay for it,” and other such terms 
as can be heard in other places today. 

The pleasure park is only an example cf a 
great many other enterprises that are 
meant for the same purpose, that of satis- 
fying a seemingly innate desire for excite- 
ment and emotional stimulation. Some of 
these enterprises are highly questionable; 
some are even pernicious, both from the mor- 
al and the hygienic points of view. One 
does nct have to be any sort of a moral 
snob nor an example of exaggerated prud- 
ery to see the immediate harm and the pos- 
sible dangers for the future in many of these 
situations. 

Yet, life today as a whole needs to be 
looked at to see if there are not movements, 
habits, attitudes, that are far more basic 
and certainly as harmful that also need to 
be brought under our spiritual scrutiny and 
condemnation. 

o 


“IT am immortal! I know it! I feel it! 
Hope floods my heart with delight!” 


oO 


We are moved too much by the question- 
able sensations in most of the life we live. 
In fact, there is serious question about the 
kind cf promise held out in the context of 
the Scripture we use here to introduce our 
thought. There is a wide promise of na- 
tional prosperity; “The wealth of the sea 
shall be bestowed upon you, and the riches 
of the nations shall come to you.” That 
would be a stirring hope to mest people. 
But its value is highly doubtful. Neverthe- 
less we still follow when there are similar 
thrills of hope offered to us today. Nations 


have literally gone to war with but little 
different hopes definitely set before them. 
And to see men struggle and connive for 
power is a weariscme thing; but to them 
the thrill of power, even the thrill of its 
anticipation, sets them to strenuous effort 
even if it dulls the finer sensitiveness that 
is a more precious endowment of their lives. 
A friend recently handed me an cld McGuf- 
fey Reader; in it was a poem that should 
be given new attention. It related to the 
greatness of Alexander, a warrior who 
burned cities and slew men and wcmen 
heartlessly; then wept after his conquerings 
because there were no other people to as- 
sault and crush. Alexander the Great! 
And he died at thirty-three, because of too 
much wine! Where is the thrill of it? 
So much of this strife for position and 
office that leads to all kinds of offense and 
trickery must be motivated by our human- 
wanting fcr the wrong kind of stimulation. 
And how hard it is to bear to see so much 
on the screen, in the feature pages of some 
of our dailies, and in the pictures and the 
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What joy to know, where’re I g0, 
My God is there! 
My faith in him doth but reflect 
His faith in me. Love whispers low, 
Ah, child of God, do you not know 
What you Love’s perfect image bear? 
My need of him? Why, ’tis his need 
of me! 
Without the child, the Father-mother 
Would no parent be! 
My eall to him? Ah, ’tis the echo of 
eternity, 
Love’s call to love—unblemished unity. 
A joy to know, where’re I go, 
My God is there! 
Yea, heaven—to Know I cannot g0 
Beyond his loving care. 
—Leah Bohn, in 
Christian Science Journal. 
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stories in some of our magazines that are 
tinged with the sordid and the risky and 
the suggestive. 

Where is the thrill cf it? 


Oo 


But there are thrills that are stirring 
enough for any life and spirit in the essen- 
tial things of life. 

There is thrill in going to church. And 
church should be a thrill. If some one puts 
into a period of worship some well intended 
and well rendered effort, who is it who will 
not respond with some sense of jcyousness 
or tenderness that purifies all other motives 
that may run in one’s life? 

There is thrill in listening to a sermon 
that has in it the ring of confidence, the 
display of insight, the manifestation of hu- 
man interest, and the evidence of spiritual 
purpose. 

There is thrill in prayer. All who have 
tried it know it. It may not be the kind cf a 
thrill the Pharisee seemed to get—for it may 
be possible to be mistaken even in prayer 
when it is sought for the thrill of it. But 
if one finds himself faced with some bitter 
struggle, or wakes up to the fact that in 
word and in deed he has seriously and dan- 


gerously missed the high mark of his finer 
ideals, there is thrill in prayer. It may be 
the kind that takes the form of the humble 
and contrite spirit, but it is a thrill, never- 
theless. 

But this dces not say it all. 

Isn’t there a fine experience that comes 
into life when one sees the colors of a sky 
at sunset? What is this we feel when in 
winter we arise and look out to see the 
whole visible world has been whitened over 
night? 

In the world of work there are fine stimu- 
lations also. A physician once said, “It is 
an indescribable experience to be able tc 
help some ill person find health again.” That 
man loves his work, and people are seeking 
him for the help he is able to give. Not 
all workers may have the same feel of help- 
fulness; it is a sad thought to think of the 
thousands who have to work where no al- 
truistic quickenings may be felt; but work 
shculd be a thrill—if our world were more 
humanized and christianized, it would be. 


SS 


A beautiful sunset at close of day, 

White fluffy clouds in a sea of blue 

A bird’s song in the open, 

Wild things, and humans, too, 

A baby’s smile in its mother’s arms, 

Her eyes while she holds it tight, 

A meadow of wild flowers 

Touched by the morning light. 

A thunder storm, the lightning flash, 

The reason these things can be. 

In them all I see a Master hand, 

And they mean God to me. 
—Selected. 

o 


“To love a real man, a real woman, a real 
righteous reform, a real cause, a real nation, 
a real church, a real Christ, a real God, is 
to find satisfaction, permanent and secure, 
for the human heart.” 

And the life of Jesus! Those moments 
of peril of discourse, the event cf some 
Sychar, the fellowship of a last supper, the 
surprise of a triumphal entry, the tragedy 
of Calvary, what thrills they were! 

And what thrills of fine experience are 
available today. The struggle for love’s 
sake! The effort for truth’s sake! Mastery 
for one’s own sake! Response to the beau- 
tiful and true for—perhaps for Gcd’s sake! 

Just how much is the heart thrilled by 
these things? 

oO 


“O comrade of our nights and days, 
Thou givest all things, take our praise!” 


oO 


Divine Spirit, help us to feel the. touch of 
thyself in all the fine experiences of our 


lives. Joy that comes from good things 
must be from thee. Strength that comes 
from bitterness must be. thine. Fellowship 
with serious souls sometimes makes one 
think of an unseen comrade in the road. 
Sadness due to owr faults must be thy cor- 
rection. Hurt that comes from others shows 
more plainly the wounds thy heart must 
feel. Stir us to our completer life in thee. 
Amen. 
ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 





The Official Call for Observance of 
Christian Unity Period 


NE of the very important periods in our 

Christian Church calendar is that of 
Christian Unity, and the following call has 
been sent to all ministers and church clerks. 
We seek to have it read and observed faith- 
fully in all our churches. It should be read, 
also, before various groups and departments 
in the churches: 

This is the Official Call of the General 
Convention asking a proper observance of 
the Christian Unity period and to the teach- 
ing- and practicing of the Christian Unity 
message and spirit. The action of the Con- 
vention is “That Christian Unity Sunday, 
the first Sunday in February, be vigorously 
promoted in every church with the twofold 
objective of education and the securing of 
funds to promote the purposes for which 
the day stands and to provide our contribu- 
tion to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America.” 


The Twofold Objective 

A.—The Convention urges that the sub- 
ject of Christian Unity be presented faith- 
fully in all churches by suitable programs in 
the Bible School, Christian Endeavor, 
women’s missionary societies, men’s brother- 
hoods, and by sermons and in such other 
ways as will really advance Christian Unity 
in your church, community, and world that 
our Lord’s prayer may be answered. 

B.—That a generous offering be taken on 
February 6 and forwarded through proper 
channels to this office for our share of the 
work of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; for the use of our own 
Commission on Christian Unity, and thus 
express our belief in this basic message of 
our church until it shall come to be “That 
they all may be one.” 

We believe that you as a pastor and your 
church will loyally and heartily observe this 
Convention request. This office will be glad 
to furnish envelopes for the offering, and 
literature upon request. We wish you great 
success in the observance of this vitally im- 
portant message. 


Enlisting All in 1927 

S an aim in our churches for 1927 we 

would like to suggest a strenuous, united 
effort to enlist all our membership in the 
life and activities of the Kingdom. We 
wish we could say something that would in- 
spire all our pastors, churches, lay workers 
to unite upon enlisting all our forces. 

In the average American church today 
only fifty percent of its enrclled members 
are helping support the local church cur- 
rent expenses; only thirty-five percent help 
support the benevolences of the church; 
only twenty-five percent are doing any 
active work in the church; only one-third of 
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a church’s membership are consistent, regu- 
lar attendants at their own church worship 
services. Suppose only one-half cr one- 
third of one’s bodily organs functioned, how 
unhealthy one would become and how un- 
able one would be to do his tasks in the 
world. 

The stewardship task is to enlist the 
whole church, and put its entire strength 
behind the great prcgram of the church. 

A few cannot do the Christian task. 
Christianity is a world religion for all 
races, climes, nations, all avenues, depart- 
ments, activities, forms of life. The King- 
dom languishes because the few cannot do 
the task alone. Many laymen, splendid in 
many ways, are not functioning. The King- 
dom tasks, and healthful personal spiritual 
life, both wait until others are made to see 
and feel their stewardship. 

We would challenge cur forces for 1927 
in a united and general process of enlist- 
ment of our present church enrollment in 
all the activities and support of the church. 
We would challenge our pastors, officials, 
workers to enlist the other fifty percent in 
local church support, the other sixty-five 
percent in benevclence giving, the other sev- 
enty-five percent in performing some task 
of service in the church, the other two- 
thirds, now irregular attendants, to become 
much more regular. 

It is.maintained by those who are author- 
ities in such matters, who make this a life 
study that ninety percent of the membership 
of a church can be so enlisted. 

Do you approve such a united effort fcr 
1927 by all our churches, our active forces 
to enlist practically all of the now inactive 
and indifferent forces? Would you like to 
see Our women’s missionary societies enlist 
as members the other women ncw members 
of the church, our Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties enlist the young people who are al- 
ready members of the church, our Sunday- 
school forces actually enroll all who are now 
members of the church? 

Will you make this the definite and well 
planned aim of ycur church this year? Will 
your church become an inspiration to others 
to undertake such effort? 

If you are ready to undertake such a 
highly worth-while effort and your active 
church forces will commit themselves to such 
a fine piece of work, then ways of doing it 
may well fellow. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





January Program 
Things to Do in January: 

See to it that some one gets in touch with 
the pastor or some official (if there is no 
pastor) and begins planning for the coming 
Foreign Missicn period of study and work. 
Also place your Prayer Cycles in the hands 
of your committee for their work. 

Slogan: “If Christ Does Not Lead His 
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Followers in a Community, the Devil Will.” 
I. Prayer. 
II. “Listening In:” Station C. M. 


III. “Call Joshua” (leaflet). 
IV. “Our Templed Hills.” 
Theme: “Rural Church Progress Is nct 


a Question of Machinery, but of Personal- 
ities.” 
Scriptural Message: 
Le 
Chapters IV and V, pages 113-196. 
(1) Leadership Qualifications. 
(a) Interested in Organization (1, 18- 
120). 
(b) Knows How to Approach People 
(120-122). 
(c) Sincere (122-124). 
(d) Has Faith in His Cause (124-129). 
(e) Unselfish and Friendly (129-132). 
(f) A Specialist (182-139). 
(2) Means, Methods, and Tasks of Train- 
ing for Leadership (189-146). 
(3) Rural Church Three-fourths of Whole 
Church Problem (155-157). 
(4) National Rural Church Pclicy. 
(a) Evangelism (160-164). 
(b) Religious Education (165-171). 
(c) Rural Women (172-176). 
(d) Rural Ministers (176-181). 
(e) Church Co-operation (181-192). 
V. Devotional: “Well Done.” Gal. 6:9, 
10; Matt. 25:23. 


Luke 9:57-62, 10: 


Reading in Costume 


ERSES read or stories told may be made 

more effective by simple costuming. At 
a meeting, in which the program centered 
around the rural church, a girl dressed sim- 
ply as a milk maid, with sunbonnet hang- 
ing over her shoulder, and a milk pail and 
stool may recite these lines from Margaret 
Widdemer: 


Where the patient oxen were, by the ass’s stall, 

baer my Lord’s manger, knelt the waking cattle 
all; 

’Twas a little country maid vigil by him kept— 

All among the country things my good Lord slept. 

Fair was Rome the city on that early Christmas morn, 

Yet among the country-folk was my Lord born! 


Country-lads that followed him, blithe they were and 
ind, 

It was only city folk were hard to him and blind: 

Ay, he told of lilies, and of grain and grass that grew, 

Fair things of the summer fields my good Lord knew, 

By the hedgerows’ flowering there he laid his head— 

It was in the country that my Lord was bred. 


When the cross weighed down on him, on the griev- 
ous road, 

"Twas a a country man raised my good Lord’s 
oad ; 

Peasant girls of Galilee, folk of Nazareth 

These were fain to follow him down the ways of 
death— 

Yea, beyond a city wall, underneath the sky, 

Out in open country did my good Lord die. 


When he rose to heaven on that white Ascension day 

Last from open country did my good Lord pass 
away ; 

Rows of golden seraphim watched where he should 
well, 

Yet it was the country-folk had my Lord’s farewell: 

Out above the flowered hill, from the mossy grass, 

Up from the open country did my Good Lord pass. 


—The Missionary Review of the World. 
| 


Every man is said to have his pet ambi- 
tion. Whether it be true or not, I can for 
one say that I have no other so great as 
that of being truly esteemed by my fellow- 
men by rendering myself worthy of their 
esteem.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 





E are beginning our new year with a 

budget sufficient to challenge us to 
larger efforts in our field of service, yet it 
is not an impossible budget. Our general 
sustentaticn work must be carried on, our 
special enterprises need new study and sup- 
port, our deficit must be met, and we are 
planning to make a_ beginning on _ our 
church extension fund. In the face of the 
present deficit we have felt compelled to 
continue the twenty percent cut on our sus- 
tentation work and curtail every expense 
possible. Some of our churches have felt 
that they have suffered an injustice by hav- 
ing this cut come at this time, but with the 
limited funds at hand and with the many 
glaring needs to be met, we have dene our 
best to treat every church fair. We ap- 
preciate keenly your situation and hope that 
our action shall not hinder your work but 
will spur you on to larger efforts. We want 
to assure you of our deepest interest in your 
work, and this department will be glad tc be 
of any service possible to you. 

We are taking on only two new fields this 
year, Dayton View, Dayton, Ohio, and Hyde 
Park, Brooklyn, New York. There were 
other urgent calls, but under the circum- 
stances we could not heed them. Many fields 
are ready for us to enter, but we cannot 
until we have a larger inccme. 

Our future emphasis must turn more 
largely to church extension. With new 
churches coming up in productive fields, it 
will insure our various institutions of an 
adequate support. Unless our churches 
multiply and grow, our institutions cannot 
progress as they should; our colleges must 
suffer, our foreign work must cease to ex- 
pand, and our whole denominational outlook 
will be dwarfed. If on the other hand, we 
can build even ten new churches in populous 
centers during the next four years, it will 
widen our outlook and encourage our folks 
so that the whole church shall take on new 
life. The more successful new churches we 
build, the greater encouragement it will be 
to our work. 

By the vote of the last Convention, we 
are asked to increase our church extension 
fund to at least $500,000 by January 1, 
1930. This can be done by co-operation and 
devotion to this great cause. It means that 
in the next three years we must secure 
$466,000 in addition to the $34,000 now in 
this fund. Every church of the denomina- 
tion should be laying plans to make a repre- 
sentative contribution to this fund. It will 
mean at least an offering of four dollars 
per member, or $1.35 per member per year 
for the next three years. This is not impos- 
sible at all when we consider the value of 
such a fund to our church and the pcssibil- 
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Preaching Christian Unity in Japan 


BY WILSON P. MINTON, FOREIGN MISSION SECRETARY 


‘THE Foreign Mission Department believes thorcughly in the practice of Chris- 

tian Unity. When the new Japan Christian Council was organized several 
years ago, the Christian Church was represented by both missionaries and 
This organization is composed of representatives from 
most. of the missions working in Japan. 
numbers and activities over the missionaries co-operating with them. The 
Council is doing a great piece of work in co-ordinating and strengthening all 
the Christian activities being undertaken. 
service that no one mission cculd do alone, and telling results for the advance- 


The Christian Church continues its co-operation with unabated interest, 
and through its representatives is wielding a definite influence in favor of the 
principle of closer union in the work of Christ. 
pastor cf our Azabu, Tokyo, Christian Church, is the Japanese treasurer of 
the Japan Christian Council and his voice is often heard proclaiming the 
teaching of the Christian Church particularly in the matter of Christian 
In fact, the very organization of the Council and the type of work it 
is doing are exactly in line with what we believe and teach as a church. The 
picture shows one of the Council meetings. Mr. Garman and Mr. Matsuno are 


At this season of the year we are outlining the educaticnal programs for the 

Foreign Mission Period through February and March. We are calling upon 
pastors to send in their names as volunteers to conduct a Church School of 
Missions during this period. We ought to have a hundred such schools this 
To the first vclunteers we will give free a copy of the October number 
of The Missionary Review of the World which is devoted to the Moslem World, 
this being the subject of the study course for this year. 





The Japanese predominate in bcth 


It is leading in many forms of 


Our own Rev. K. Matsuno, 


Will you be one of 








ities of new work for the future develop- 
ment of new fields. This fund shall be 
loaned to churches, to be returned after a 
short period of time, and be loaned again 
on a new project. This process shall go on 
indefinitely building new churches in prcs- 
perous fields. The natural reaction will be 
that these new fields will return back into 
our treasuries large dividends on our in- 
vestment and produce a larger leadership 
and support for our whole program, besides 
carrying the gospel effectively into many 


additional lives. 
oO 


“Our problems of life become simplified 
when we realize that we have only the pres- 
ent hour to deal with, free from the un- 
natural burdens of the past and the future.” 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





HE mid-year conference of leading young 

people from all sections of the Christian 
Church, held in Dayton December 30 and 
31, was a most successful meeting. Young 
people from thirteen conferences, from five 
States and Canada, to the number of about 
forty, including visitors tc the sessions, at- 
tended the meeting. John D. Rauch, of 
Dayton, served at chairman, and Miss Beryl 
McReynolds of Sharpesville, Indiana, secre- 
tary. The day sessions were held in The 
Christian Publishing Association Chapel. 
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On Thursday night, the First Christian 
Church entertained the group at supper, and 
following the supper, a rally was held in 
the First Church which about one hundred 
young people attended. 

Among the subjects discussed during the 
conference were the Young Pecple’s Pro- 
gram for 1927, Young People’s Congress 
Organization and Program, Youth and Mis- 
sions, Youth and Evangelism, Youth and 
Our Colleges and Summer Schools, and 
plans for Worship, Instruction, Service, and 
Recreation in our ycung people’s groups. 
The minutes of the conference give the re- 
ports of all committees appointed to bring 
in findings on these phases of the work. 
Anyone interested in young people’s work in 
the Christian Church may secure a copy of 
these minutes, which are very suggestive, 
by writing to Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, the 
secretary of the Young People’s Division. 


Throughout the meeting there was a spir- 
it of interest and enthusiasm and a desire 
to co-operate in the program of the whole 
church which was most fine. Officials of 
the General Convention visited the sessions 
to give information desired by the young 
leaders, but for the mcst part the discus- 
sions were conducted by the young people 
themselves. 

On Thursday noon, the group was enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Home and Foreign 
Mission Departments. At the Thursday 
evening rally in First Church, the guests 
were all introduced to the Dayton young 
people, and Herman Meyer, of North Man- 
chester, Indiana, and Lucille Conner, cf 
Westboro, Ohio, spoke briefly. Dean Enders 
of Defiance College gave the principal ad- 
dress of the evening on the thought, “The 
Divine-Human Partnership.” On Friday 
afternoon the group visited the Walnut 
Hills Church, and after supper together and 
a brief closing business meeting, spent the 
last night of the year visiting the Crown 
Point and Riverdale Christian churches of 
Dayton. Representatives cf the group, 
elected for the task, spoke briefly at both 
churches. These speakers included Stanley 
Paisley, of Toronto; Beryl McReynolds, of 
Sharpesville, Indiana; Frank Wright, of 
Oberlin, Ohio; and Ralph Sanford, of Ash- 
ton, Illinois. 


The crowning hour of the conference 
came at its close, the last hour of the year 
1926, when Rev. J. F. Burnett, retiring 
Secretary of The General Convention of 
the Christian Church, gave the last half 
hour of his long official service to the church 
to a heart-to-heart talk to these youthful 
leaders. 


The Findings of the Group, unanimously 
adopted at their last session will be given 
in this column next week. Before the clcse 
of their meeting, the conference chose John 
D. Rauch, of Dayton, as their chairman, 
and Miss Ruth Rodan, of Amesbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, as their secretary, with Herman 
Meyer, of North Manchester, Indiana, as 
vice-chairman, and Miss Conrades Wright, 
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of Lawrenceville, Illinois, as assistant sec- 
retary. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Let Other Conferences Do Likewise 

AST month the Eastern Indiana Confer- 

ence held a mest significant “Conference 
on Evangelism.” The program covered an 
entire day, in which the whole theme of 
evangelism was carefully discussed. The 
program was so suggestive that we are giv- 
ing it here in the hope that other confer- 
ences or groups of pastors and churches 
will be prompted by it to hold a like insti- 
tute on evangelism. The great need for 
such a conference cn this highly important 
theme was made plain to the pastors and 
churches of the conference by the following 


striking paragraph from the printed pro- 


gram: 


Do you know that our conference member- 
ship has been decreasing? Do you know 
that many of our churches are dying or be- 
coming weaker? At the same time the pop- 
ulation of our conference territory has in- 
creased at an immense and rapid rate. Now, 
what are we going to do about it? 


Doubtless of other conferences it would be 
true that their church membership is de- 
creasing, and churches becoming weaker and 
even dying, while at the same time the pop- 
ulation of the conference territcry is on the 
increase. To all such conferences comes the 
question, “Now, what are we going to do 
about it?” 

Surely under such circumstances confer- 
ence officers and pastors are inexcusable not 
to get together and discuss the situation and 
stir up a new and more vital interest in 





the whcle subject of evangelism and meth- 
ods of evangelism. This is just what the 
Eastern Indiana Conference on Evangelism 
at Farmland last month was for. How 
thoroughly the question was discussed can 
be judged from the following program: 


MORNING SESSION 


9:30 Devotions—C. B. Lusk. 
9:40 Considering Our Conference Goals of Evangel- 
ism; How?—Ernest Treber. 
1. Conference Membership of 10,000 by 1935. 
2. Ten percent increase per year in each church. 
8. The six plans. (See year book for 1925.) 
10:00 Discussion—Led by L. D. Hammond. 
10:15 The Revival—Its Preparation. 
1. Advertising—J. A. Frazier. 
2. Pastor’s Preparation—Cecil Leek. 
Church’s' Preparation—D. C. Metsker. 
The Revival in Progress. 
The Kind of Music—R. P. Arrick. 
The Kind of Preaching—John Watson. 
Personal Work—D. K. Judy. 
Place of Prayer—George Vanderburg. 
Drawing the Net and Conducting the After 
Service—Warren Wall. 
Discussion—J. R. Cortner. 
11:30 How shall we revive our dead churches and 
make stronger our weak ones? Discussion led by 
R. L. Kessler, A. M. Addington, and others. 
11:55 Roll call of pastors and churches. 
(Will every pastor and key worker of every 
church of our conference respond?) 
12:00 Noon Adjournment and Dinner. 
Other food, too, besides good things to eat. 
Literature and Evangelism—A. F. Chase. 
My one best suggestion for making the Revival 
Permanent—Round Table dinner talks of one 
minute led by M. C. Wisely. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
:30 Devotions—Bertha Driver. 
:40 Pre-Easter Evangelism—M. W. Butler. 
:55 Sunday-school Evangelism—C. A. Duncan. 
:10 Winning Others. 
1. Reaching Women—Guernsey Stephens. 
2. Reaching Men—A. E. Hoppes. 
8. Reaching our Youth—N. H. Thornburg. 
4, Child Evangelism—H. H. Short. 
Discussion—G. B. Cain. 
:50 Dealing With Penitents. 
1. Trained or Promiscuous 
Cross. 
2. The Use of the Bible—Jesse Oren. 
3. Prayer—R. L. Kessler. 
4. From Repentance to Faith—Nannie Martin. 
:30 What Shall We Do With the Backslider —A. 
C. Gilmore. 
:30 New Places for Evangelism in Our Conference 
Territory as Prospects for Newly Organized 
Churches—Ernest Treber. 


10:4 


errr ne. 
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wo 


Workers—Harvey 
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Discussion—Max Shaffer. 
:55 Our Dependence Upon the Holy Spirit. 
1. To Convict—Reuben Oren. 
2. In the New Birth—Zelma Mills. 
8. Witnessing to Salvation—C. B. Lusk. 
:10 Closing Consecration Service for Our Task— 
N. H. Thornburg. 
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Prayer in Christian Life | 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JANUARY 23, 1927 
Mark 1:35; 14:32-36; Matthew 6:9-13 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Ask and it shall be given 
you; seek and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.—Matt. 7: 7. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 17—The Example of 
Jesus. Mark 14:32-36. 


Tuesday, January 18—Encouragement 
to Prayer. Luke 11:5-13. 
Wednesday, January 19—Secret Prayer. 
Matt. 6:5-15. 

Thursday, January 20—Prayer of Peni- 


tence. Psalm 51:1-12. 
Friday, January 21—Importunity in 
Prayer. Luke 18: 1-8. 


Saturday, January 22—The Holy Spirit 
and Prayer. Rom. 8:26-30. 
Sunday, January 23—David’s Earnest 
Prayer. Psalm 63:1-8. 











A SUGGESTED WORSHIP SERVICE 
Music of Sweet Hour of Prayer—Played by 


violin. 

Hymn—‘Father, I Know That All My Life,” 
No. 50 in ‘‘Worship and Song.” 

Mark 1:35; 14:32-36—-Read by the pastor. 

Picture of Christ in Gethsemane shown by 
lantern or easel. 

Prayer—By superintendent. Thanks for hu- 
man speech, for postal and wire service 
and for radio, and above all for communi- 
cation with God and heaven, prayer to be 
taught real fellowship with God in prayer, 
and service for others through prayer. 

Hymn—“‘Lord, Speak to Me,” No. 143 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Report of Department of Home Religion for 
Last Quarter—By department  superin- 
tendent. 

Last Sunday’s attendance, and the chief hope 

today—By secretary. 
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The Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Music of “‘I Need Thee Every Hour’’—Played 
softly as scholars go to their— 

Lesson Study. 


In the Morning 


AST Sunday we were thinking of the 

Bible in Christian living, and now today 
we turn to prayer. No one kind of food 
will sustain the body, nor will one kind of 
food sustain these eternal spirits.’ We need 
Bible study, but we also need prayer and 
will starve to death without it. But cur 
food is much more valuable to us, if we can 
partake of it under favorable surroundings. 
A strange odor, or unusual noise, a room 
too hot or toc cold, or excitement, hurry, or 
anger renders food almost poison. So in 
partaking of spiritual food, much depends 
upon conditions. Jesus went away in the 
morning for prayer. His body had been re- 
freshed in sleep, and his mind was clear 
and his scul hungry. Modern industrial life 
makes some things well-nigh impossible, but 
it is a great thing, if one can go out into 
his day from individual or family morning 
prayer. 



























A Desert Place 





This probably does not mean what we 
mean by desert, for that would hardly be 
an attractive place for prayer. Oriental 
peoples, and indeed primitive people like our 
North American Indians, have a tendency 
to live together in groups, and then they go 
out to their fields or other tasks from their 
villages. Away from the village or city 
where no one was living was the wilder- 
ness or desert. So Jesus seeks quiet and 
relief from distractions. The man who has 
no place dedicated to God consciousness, 
church cr closet, will not do much praying, 
or get much from it, if he does. 














Fellowship in Prayer 






But even though we need the quiet, we 
need, too, the consciousness of fellowship. 
Jesus is in great need and so he would seek 
fellowship with God. This is God’s world 
and he has a plan and he is working it out. 
Jesus would be mightily helped if in con- 
scicusness of the purpose and plan of God, 
he could face the coming hours. 

But how beautifully human it was of 
him, too, to desire to have his disciples not 
only near to him but to know what he was 
doing. So he told them what he was going 
to do. He brought three of them even near- 
er, So near apparently that they could hear 
his voice. Happy the preacher who knows 
that near to him are loyal souls joining him 
= in interest and sympathy even where they 
cannot entirely enter.. Happy, too, the boy 
or girl who knows that parent or teacher or 
beth are right near even though he or she 
must tread the wine press all alone. 
























Let the Cup Pass 






Jesus is evidently in very great agony of 
soul. This distress has been variously ex- 
plained. But Jesus had such a great desire 
to help “his own.” So very little seems to 
have been accomplished. His people and 
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Parsonage Dedicated at Winchester 


THE dedication services at the First Christian Church of Winchester, Indiana, 

on December 12, were a decided success. Dr. W. P. Minton, Secretary cf 
Foreign Missions, surely gave his very best for the success of the day. The 
spirit of every one was fine. 

The parsonage was purchased October 12, at a cost of $2,500, which was 
considerable under the former price made to many prospective purchasers. 
There are seven rocms and bath on the lower floor, with one room upstairs, 
besides a large attic. It is all newly painted and papered. Its location is very 
good for our church, being two and one-half squares east from the church and 
on the same street. It is modern except furnace, but it has an ideal arrange- 
ment for a furnace heating system. 


The attendance for the morning of dedication was nct so large, but the 
people were appreciative and expressed themselves with their gifts. The 
finances for the new Sunday-school room had already been taken care of by the 








The cost for ccm- 
pleting this room was about two hundred dollars and provides a comfortable 


young married people’s class who sponsored the movement. 


place for the sessions of the class, mcnthly meetings, etc. Much of the success 
of this class is due to the present teacher, Mrs. Chas. Lewis, who organized 
the class and devotes so much time and work in its interest. 


The amount necessary to cover the remaining indebtedness on the parsonage 
was estimated to be $2,500, including interest and other accruing expenses. 
When the services closed at nocn, the pledges had reached the amount of 
$2,250. 

The Saratoga male quartet was with us in the afternoon service, and their 
soul-inspiring songs so splendidly rendered lifted the spirit of the people to a 
high elevation. All were glad for their presence and the help they gave us 
was invaluable. At this service Dr. Minton gave us another wonderful sermon 
on the subject, “The Business of the Church,” which was mcst helpful and 
inspiring, after which an additional sum was raised and the new Sunday- 
school room and parsonage were dedicated. The total of all the pledges now 
stands at $3,293.40, the “over and above” amount to be used for equipment 


e 


warm friends who greeted him. 





for the church and parsonage—a wenderful victory for the Master. 


Rev. D. C. Metsker, a former pastor, was with us for the evening service 
and brought a very timely message which, too, was appreciated by his many 


So ended a great day and all are happy. 


CHARLES B. Lusk, Pastor. 








their religion seem so destitute of God, but 
they have been so unmoved by the passion of 
his appeal. Now, he has seen death in their 
very faces, and heard it in their mad shcut 
of “crucify.” My but it is awful to have 
been misunderstood, and to have utterly 
failed to reach the longing of your soul. It 
is awful to be hated by those whom you 
have passionately loved. Jesus is not cow- 
ardly revolting against death, but his heart 
revolts against lying and leaving his werk 
undone, or at least apparently undone. So 
he seeks God in his agony and prays to be 
delivered. So we, too, can come to God in 
our distress and agony and know that he 
will care for us. And we may know, tco, 


a 
od 


that if our Gethsemane leads on to our Cal- 
vary, that God can and will make it a re- 
deeming sacrifice. 

Not My Will 


How beautiful that is. Jesus may have 
recoiled from what seemed to be facing him, 
but he had done his best; and in any event, 
it was God’s will that he wanted to have 
done. But we should not be disheartened 
if we find it difficult to let God entirely have 
his way. Jesus went “far ben” three times, 
eagerly, Icngingly, passionately. Then I 


think he saw it, and he said, in effect, Well, 
you may sleep now, for it is all settled. I 
am ready now to face it, so probably we 
So if you go in the same 


had better go. 
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spirit as Jesus did, you will see it too ere 
long, and your heart will say, “Arise, let 
us be going.” 
Our Father 

I like to think that Jesus in the model 
prayer he gave taught us tc say “Our.” 
Yes, there is a sense in which you can Say, 
“My” if you will be perfectly willing to let 
me also in just as true a sense say, “My,” 
even if I belong to another denomination 
or another race. Unity Sunday? Yes, that 
is fine to lay special stress upon the idea. 
But every Sunday is Unity Sunday when 
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Christians and Congregationalists, Method- 
ists and Mennonites, Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists, Modernist and Fundamentalist all 
pray, “Our.” 

But also Jesus taught us to think of God 
as Father. Then we must belong to one 
family whether we are dark or fair, pos- 
sessors of five talents or three, daring or 
timid, high-strung or phlegmatic. So the 
very first two words Jesus taught us in the 
model prayer were words of unity. And 
every time we use them they unify us or we 
are thoughtless in prayer. 


How to Develop the Devotional Life 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1927 
Psalm 40:1-8 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


This meeting should be in charge of the Prayer- 
meeting Committee. A splendid way to handle this 
topic would be to ask six persons to speak on one of 
the Daily Reading topics. Assign the topics one 
week in advance. It might not be amiss to ask the 
pastor to speak on the topic given as the subject for 
the reading for Friday, ‘‘Developing the Devotional 
Life by Others’ Experiences,” Acts 18: 24-28. The 
other topics are “By Prayer,” Luke 11:1-13; “By 
Bible Study,” Psalm 119:97-104; “By Meditation,” 
Psalm 1:1-6; “By Worship,” Psalm 100:1-5; “By 
Service,” Acts 20: 17-35. 

For Debate: Resolved, That the development of the 
devotional life is God’s work and not ours; therefore, 
we can do nothing to aid in its development. 


Suggested Hymns: ‘Take Time to be Holy;” “O 
for a Closer Walk With God;’’ ‘Father in the Mys- 
terious Presence Kneeling;’’ “Come Ye Yourselves 
Apart ;” “‘Looking Upward Day by Day.” 

Topic Thought 

BY Prayer. Luke 11: 1-13. Communion 

with God and with Christ cannot fail to 
develop the devotional side of our lives. 
Men and women of strong devotional life 
have invariably been men and women who 
spent much time in prayer. Christ had the 
most highly developed spiritual life of any 
person that ever lived. He spent much time 
in prayer. Neglect of prayer means a cold, 
unspiritual life. We must keep in touch 
with the source of devotional life if we are 
to develop our devotional life. The spiritual 
streams which fertilize and make blossom 
and fruitful our devotional lives find their 
source in God and in Christ. We must go to 
the source for the supply. 

By Bible Study. Psalm 119:97-104. The 
sublime precepts of God, studied by the sin- 
cere believer will strengthen and enrich the 
devotional life. The glorious promises writ- 
ten in his Word will deepen and broaden 
and beautify the devotional life of the child 
cf God. 

The experience of David may be repeated 
in your experience if you will study his 
Word and believe it. 

By Meditation. Psalm 1:1-6. I some- 
times fear that meditation is becoming a lost 
intellectual and spiritual art. We are living 
in an age of predigested foods which make 
the processes of digestion seem almost un- 
necessary and we are demanding predigested 
intellectual food and predigested spiritual 


food. There are some so-called brands of 
predigested intellectual and spiritual foods 
on the market, but they do not bring intel- 
lectual or spiritual vigor. A noted foreigner 
visiting America said, “Americans are los- 
ing the power of thinking.” I am quite sure 
that Christians are losing the power of med- 
itating. We are so busy, rushing from 
one thing to another so rapidly, that we 
cannot find the time to meditate. But it is 
the stopping the mad rush and sitting down 
and thinking of the great eternal and spirit- 
ual verities that develops strong, beautiful, 
devotional life. 

By Worship. Psalm 100:1-5. A church- 
going people will be a devotional-life-grow- 
ing people. Worship is the atmosphere nec- 
essary for the growth of the devotional 
life. Prayer is the water, Bible Study is 
the food, meditation is the cultivation, wor- 
ship is the atmosphere in which the tree of 
the devotional life flourishes. 


JANUARY 13, 1927 


By Others’ Experience. Acts 18:24-28. 
Aquila and Priscilla aided in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual and devotional life of 
the eloquent Apollos, because of a deeper 
spiritual experience and knowledge than he; 
and so in turn Apollos helped the brethren 
in Achaia because of his experience in the 
gospel. We may be a very humble follow- 
er of God and occupy a seemingly insignifi- 
cant place, but we may, through our experi- 
ence of God’s grace and our knowledge of 
his Word, be able to help in the develop- 
ment cf the devotional life of others who 
may be far beyond us in worldly wisdom 
and intellectual gifts. 

By Service. Acts 20: 17-35. 
the exercise of the devotional life. Powers 
unexercised incline to atrophy. Power 
grows through exercise. Muscles develop 
through the proper use of the muscles. The 
devotional life rightly nourished will grow 
and develcp through exercise. There must 
be the nourishment as well as the exercise; 
in fact, there must be the nourishment or 
there will be no devotional life to exercise. 
Exercising undernourished muscles tends to 
weaken. Exercising properly nourished mus- 
cles tends to strengthen. Seeking to exer- 
cise a spiritual, devotional life that is un- 
dernourished by neglect of prayer, Bible 
study, meditation, worship, will weaken and 
not strengthen the devotional life. Always 
breathing out and rarely breathing in will 
weaken the body; we need to inhale as well 
as exhale. This is just as true of the de- 
votional life. 


Service is 


For Discussion 

Name some books that have helped in the develop- 
ment of your devotional life. 

How does the Quiet Hour aid in developing the 
devotional life? 

How may friends aid in developing our devotional 
life? 

How may our recreations aid in developing our 
devotional life? 

How may our recreations hinder the development 
of our devotional life? 

How can the study of nature strengthen our devo- 
tional life? 


How Can We Train for Service? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, JANUARY 23, 1927 
Acts 18:24-28; Luke 9:1-6, 10 


Program Pointers 


Ask some athlete or football player to come to the 
meeting and tell the members of the society about 
how they do in training for the game or the race. If 
they are Christian, they can draw lessons from their 
training rules, for your guidance in training for 
Christian service. If they are not Christian, have 
some member of the society draw the lessons. A 
Christian soldier could draw lessons from his mili- 
tary training that would apply to the training for 
Christian soldiery. 

For Debate: Resolved, That leaders are born and 
not made; therefore, unless you are born a leader, 
training for leadership is a waste of time and en- 


ergy. 
Topic Thought 

ERSE 24. Learning. “He was a native 

of Alexandria, a man of great learning.” 
—Weymouth. Get all the learning you can. 
All kinds of true knowledge can be used in 
the interest of the cause of Christ. Be 
sure the learning does not get you. When- 
ever learning beccmes an end in itself, it is 
a misuse of a great blessing. Whenever we 
become proud of our knowledge, it is a 


curse. Whenever we rejoice in what we 
have learned because it fits us better to help 
some one else, it can become a great bless- 
ing. 

V. 24. Knowledge of the Bible. “Mighty 
in the Scriptures.” Leadership costs. You 
cannot get it for nothing. If you would be 
a Christian leader, you must pay the price 
in study of the Bible. Any leadership in 
Christian work that does not rest on the 
Word of God is valueless. Whatever other 
elements of leadership you may have, you 
need this one—knowledge of the Word of 
God. We have known of leaders whcse lack 
of knowledge of God’s Word has made them 
leaders in the wrong direction. 

V. 25. Enthusiasm. “Fervent in the 
spirit.” A leader needs enthusiasm in the 
cause he is trying to lead. The ability to 
fire others with enthusiasm is a mark of 
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leadership. Strive to cultivate enthusiasm, 
better ye be set on fire with the Holy Spirit. 
The word “enthusiasm” comes from the twc 
Greek words: “en” meaning in and “theos” 
meaning God. Enthusiasm that makes for 
real Christian service is born of God in the 
soul by the Holy Spirit. 

V. 25. Diligence. “He spake and taught 
diligently.” Effectual service means per- 
spiration as well‘as inspiration. , You will 
never be a leader in Christian Endeavor 
service until you sweat in body and in brain 
over the task. The successful leader of a 
C. E. prayer meeting is the cne who sweats 
over his task of preparation. 

V. 25. Use what you have. “Knowing 
only the baptism of John.” Apollos did not 
know all there was to know, but he went to 
work with the knowledge he had and did the 
best he could. Brother Gary, of Lockport, 
New York, was a Catholic until he was 
forty years of age and when he was convert- 
ed he could neither read nor write. He 
went at once to winning souls for Christ. 
Some one asked him if he were not afraid 
to attempt to win souls, seeing he knew sc 
little about the Bible, was he not afraid of 
leading them astray? He took the matter 
to the Lord in prayer with an almost break- 
ing heart, for he loved to win souls to 
Christ; and in his prayer he confessed the 
danger of blundering but said, “O Lord, I 
am willing to be a blunderer fcr you.” When 
I heard him tell this incident in his life, he 
was a greate scul winner for Jesus. 

V. 26. Confidence. “And he began to 
speak boldly.” Confidence in Christ, confi- 
dence in the message, these are the impor- 
tant things. Confidence in yourself comes 
with practice. A confidence in the Word and 
the power of the Spirit that makes you for- 
get self is the right kind of confidence. 

Luke 9:1. Seek the guidance cf Christ 
as to just the field of service for which he 
would have you train. There is some field 
in which you would fit better than in any 
other. Christ knows what that field is. Let 
him guide you into it. 

V. 8. Consecration. “Take nothing for 
your journey, neither staves, nor _ scrip, 
neither bread, neither money; neither have 
two coats apiece.” If you are to serve in 
Christian things, there are some things oth- 
ers can have you cannot. There will be 
some pleasures in which others may indulge 
but you cannot, if you are to be a leader 
in things spiritual. There will be some 
places others may go but you cannot. Lead- 
ership costs. Ask the athlete, the profes- 
sional baseball player, the football player, 
if he can have everything cthers have, if he 
can do everything others do and still win? 
I am sure he will tell you, No. Training for 
successful service will mean the giving up 
of many things in order that you may be 
best fitted for service. 

V. 5. Do not let hindrances dishearten 
you. These disciples were not going to find 
it easy sledding all the way. They were go- 
ing to run up against some tough prcposi- 
tions. People were not always going to fail 


over themselves in accepting the teaching 
they were giving; but they were not to quit 
just on that account. There were others 
who would hear and they were to seek them. 

V. 6. Train by Doing. “I just cannot 
pray in public.” Keep trying until you get 
so you can. It is told of Stonewall Jackson, 
that the first prayer he made in public was 
an awful mess; but he said to his pastor, 
“You said it was my duty to pray in pub- 
lic. I want to do my duty. Keep calling 
on me to pray.” And Stonewall Jackson be- 
came a mighty man in prayer, because he 
kept at it. A child would never walk if it 
kept saying, I cannot walk, therefore I will 
not try. It keeps at it until by and by it is 
not only able to walk, but it can run and 
leap and climb. Train for service by serv- 
ing. 

I cannot speak in public. I get so fright- 
ened I forget all I intended and wanted to 
say. When some of the fellows induced 
Billy Hamilton to join the debating club, 
Billy said, “It’s no use, fellows, I just can- 
not speak in public. When I get on my 
feet everything I had thought of saying 
leaves me and I am speechless.” The first 
time he tried to debate he could only speak 
about three minutes and then in a very con- 
fused and hesitating manner, but he kept 
trying; and the last time I saw Billy Ham- 
ilton he was presiding at a great gathering 
of men and women speaking mest entertain- 
ingly, with ease and confidence, and he was 
at that time the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of a large city. He kept try- 
ing. He learned to serve by serving. 

Mark 6:7. Learn to Serve by Co-opera- 
tion. “And began to send them forth two 
hy two.” There are many lessons of service 
that can only be learned by co-cperating 
with others. There are many kinds of serv- 
ice that can be effectually rendered only 
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as we co-operate with others. We are now 
in the period when our whole denomination 
is supposed to be thinking along the lines of 
unity and union of the denominations. 
Christian Endeavorers should be among the 
first to welcome such a move. One of the 
great underlying principles of Christian En- 
deavor has been the principle of interdenom- 
inational fellowship. Let us as Endeavorers 
get back cf this movement for union and 
push it to a final issue at the very earliest 
opportunity. February 6 is the date set by 
our denomination for the taking of an of- 
fering for the work of the “Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America.” 
We are a part of that great movement, 
which is a great co-operative movement fcr 
the doing of religious tasks which could not 
possibly be done by the denominations work- 
ing separately, and is the nearest to Chris- 
tian unity of anything in this country. En- 
deavorers can do much to aid this great 
work by seeing that an cffering is taken on 
that date in their church, and if not in the 
church, at least in the society. Every En- 
deavorer ought to give something for this 
great cause. 

The second Sunday in January is the 
time designated by The General Convention 
of the Christian Church for taking the of- 
fering for the work of our General Conven- 
tion. This is service through co-operation. 
Let every Endeavorer give to this cause, 
which is so worthy of our support. 


For Discussion 

Why should we train for service? 

In what ways does Christian Endeavor train for 
church service? 

How has Christian Endeavor helped me in training 
for church work? 

How does Christian Endeavor train for service in 
the community? 

How does Christian Endeavor train for citizenship ? 

Why do not more of our young people take -4- 
vantage of the training offered by the Christian E~- 
deavor society? 


Tubby Triumphs 
A’ Story 


BY WAYNE F. McMEANS 


he had just been “canned” from the 
first basketball team of the Second 
Methodist Church. 

Carl, the coach, told him when he gave 
him the “gate” that it wasn’t because he 
wasn’t a good player, but because the new 
boy, Bradford Thomas, was 8 whole lot 
faster and a little better on baskets. 

“If you’d train down some, Tubby, and 
practice shooting baskets, you might beat 
Brad out,” Carl had told him. 

But how was a fellow going to cut out 
eating, even though he did want back on 
the team worse than anything else in the 
whole world, thought Tubby. Cornstarch 
pudding, pumpkin pie, and potatoes! How 
was a fellow going to cut out these? 

“T’ll start tonight, anyhow!” vowed Tubby. 

But when Tubby came in through the 


| an was blue, exceedingly blue, for 


kitchen he found his mother making a corn- 
starch pudding and a chocolate layer cake, 
than which Tubby loved nothing better— 
except a place on the team. And Mrs. 
Rogers had a reputation for baking the best 
cakes in Mansfield. 

“Why are you so late, Gregory?” de- 
manded Mrs. Rogers. “I thought you were 
never coming home for supper. I’ve made 
more than enough icing, and if you hurry 
your cleaning up, I’ll let you scrape the 
bowl.” Now this, it might be added, was 
Tubby’s favorite indoor sport, licking the 
bowl. 

“T don’t want to lick the bowl, Mom.” 

“Whatever has come over you, Gregory 
Rogers? I can’t remember the time that you 
didn’t want to scrape the last little bit of 
icing. You must be sick.” 

Visions of castor oil arose in Tubby’s 
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mind as he said, “Honest, Mom, I ain’t sick; 
but I don’t want no icing.” 

“Gregory, come here!” commanded Mrs. 
Rogers. “Let me look at your tongue! And 
how many times have I told you not to say, 
‘ don’t want no’ anything?” 

“IT don’t want any icing,” said Tubby, as 
he stuck out his tongue. 

“Upon my word, the child’s tongue does 
look all right! What is the matter with 
you?” 

“Nothing. Can’t a fellow decide that he 
doesn’t want to eat anything if he doesn’t 
want to,” 

Mrs. Gregory shook her head. “No, 
Gregory, something is the matter. But you 
don’t need to tell me if you don’t want to.” 

At the dinner table that evening Tubby 
failed to ask for a second helping of mashed 
potatoes, which passed unnoticed. But when 
he announced that he didn’t want any pud- 
ding or cake, his father said: “Can I believe 
my ears? Is Gregory actually turning down 
cornstarch pudding and chocolate layer 
cake? Martha, I believe that the millennium 
is at hand! We will have to bear up under 
this as best we can; but ’tis indeed a sorry 
turn that events have taken.” 

“Now, George, leave the boy alone. I 
don’t know what has gotten into his head, 
but don’t tease him,” said Mrs. Rogers. 

It wasn’t long, of course, until all Mans- 
field knew by heart the story of how Tubby 
left the team, and the mystery of Tubby’s 
sudden dislike for candy, cake, and ice cream 
was cleared up. After that the family main- 
tained silence about the whole matter, and 
Tubby strived onward toward the goal of 
leanness. 

However, it was not without many mis- 
givings that Tubby passed up ice cream 
sodas. The druggist goaded him, and the 
boys kidded him until life was almost un- 
bearable for poor Tubby. 

A month later found Tubby still on a diet, 
but the results were not noticeable. It 
seemed that Tubby was of the type that 
stays fat, no matter how much they diet. 
But he kept stubbornly on. 

Then came the ice-cream social at the 
church. Tubby couldn’t go to that—he felt 
the sting of his defeat too keenly. And 
worst of all, if he didn’t go to the social, 
of course he couldn’t take Mary Elizabeth 
Miller. Anything was better than not tak- 
ing her. He had given her red apples and 
had taken her home from all social affairs 
ever since he had been on the team. That 
decided him. A week before the party he 
caught up with her on the way to school and 
asked her if she would be his guest at the 
church social. 

“T’m most horribly sorry, Mr. Rogers,” 
Mary Elizabeth replied haughtily, “but Mr. 
Bradford Thomas has already asked me.” 

It was bad enough to be let off the team, 
without losing his girl to the fellow who 
had taken his place on the team. There was 
just one person in the United States that 
Tubby would like to have been at that mo- 
ment, and that was the slender, swift, good- 
looking Bradford Thomas, the “new boy” 
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who was fast becoming the most popular boy 
in Mansfield. 

“If I can earn some money,” thought 
Tubby, “maybe I can buy her a box of 
candy. That might help.” 

Not only did Tubby refuse dessert the 
night of the social, but he also astounded the 
family by announcing that he wasn’t going 
to the social. 

“Well, Gregory,” said his father, “I don’t 
know where this is going to end; but for 
some incomprehensible reason you seem to 
be fast becoming the model boy of Mans- 
field!” 

“Will you give me a quarter if I carry in 
some extra kindling tonight?” 

“Will wonders never cease?” exclaimed 
Mr. Rogers. “I won’t give you a quarter, 
but the job is yours for a dime.” 

As they were putting on their wraps, 
Tubby overheard his father say in an under- 
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CITY COMRADESHIP 
FAc on face in city, and when will the 


faces end? 
Face on face in the city, but never the face 
of a friend; 
Till my heart grows sick with longing and 
dazed with the din of the street, 
As-I rush with the thronging thousands in a 
loneliness complete. 


Shall-I not know my brothers? Their toil 


is one with mine. 
We offer the fruits of our labor on the same 
great city’s shrine. 
They are weary as I am weary; they are 
happy and sad with me; 
And all of us laugh when evening sets us 
free. 


Face on face in the city, and where shall our 
fortunes fall? 
Face on face in the city—my heart goes out 


to you all. 
See, we labor together; is not the bond 
divine? 
Lo! the strength of the city is built of your 
life and mine. 
—Anna Louise Strong, in The 
Christian Century. 
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tone: “Mother, the post office at Flackville 
has been robbed, and when last seen they 
were heading for Mansfield. They have 
organized a posse here, and I suppose that I 
ought to help them, so you will have to take 
the children to the social without me.” 

Robbers! Ugh! Tubby almost wished 
that he were going to the social. Here he 
was going to be alone in the house, where 
every little noise would sound like the 
robbers; and when the stairs creaked! Oh, 
boy! The woodshed would be worse yet, too. 
Still he wanted that dime. 

It was with misgivings that Tubby started 
out the kitchen door to get the first arm- 
load. “Don’t be silly,” Tubby said to him- 
self; “they won’t come around past our 
house.” So he marched resolutely upon the 
woodshed. Still, it was awfully black in the 
shed, and he thought he heard somebody 
move. But when he stopped picking up 
sticks and kept quiet he couldn’t hear any- 
thing. “Gee, I’m a coward!” he thought. 
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The second and third trips were easier, 
and he decided that he was all right after 
all. Once a cat let loose a wail that made 
him almost drop an armload. However, he 
was feeling better, because two more trips 
and the woodbox would be full. 

Just as Tubby was entering the shed for 
the fifth time he heard a man running down 
the alley. Tubby’s heart stood still. Was 
it the robber? He slid inside the shed and 
waited. Wouldn’t that man ever go on down 
past the shed? He heard the alley gate un- 
latch and creak open; or was he just imagin- 
ing it? He wasn’t sure, so he peeked out of 
the door. It was a man, and he had a bag 
with him. The man seemed to be looking 
for something in the yard. He ran to the 
garden and started scooping the spaded 
earth with his hands. 

Tubby pinched himself to be sure that 
he was awake, and then shook himself. He 
picked up a small piece of kindling and tip- 
toed over to the garden. He was shaking 
with fear, and was afraid that he couldn’t 
raise his voice above a whisper. However, 
he tried, and slipping up behind the man, he 
poked him in the back with the stick and 
stuttered, “H-h-h-hands up!” 

“All right, but don’t shoot!” the man re- 
plied. 

“Throw your revolver on the g-g-ground; 
pick up that b-bag and walk slowly out the 
front way,” commanded Tubby, still almost 
frozen with fear. For some unknowable rea- 
son the man obeyed the boy, dropped his re- 
volver on the ground back of him, picked up 
his bag, and started toward the street. 
Tubby snatched up the revolver, threw his 
trusty stick away, and poked the real re- 
volver in the man’s quaking ribs. 

It was a queer sight that the townspeople 
saw as they returned from the social. Tubby, 
dieting Tubby, walking grimly behind a 
roughly-dressed man who carried a small 
leather bag and walked only where Tubby 
told him to. 

When they arrived at the town jail there 
was a crowd, for the news had been noised 
around. Proud Tubby, all fear gone now, 
marched his man up to Marshal Gardner 
and turned him over. 

“How did you do it, Gregory?” the mar- 
shal asked him. 

“Oh, it wasn’t nothing—I mean, it wasn’t 
anything,” Tubby modestly replied. “I just 
poked a stick of kindling in his back and he 
threw his hands up.” And that was all that 
they could get him to say. 

The next day Carl, the coach, came around 
to Roger’s home to see Tubby. 

“Gregory” (he didn’t say “Tubby” as he 
did when he canned him), “we need fellows 
on the team with nerve like yours. If you 
keep on dieting you may reduce, and you 
may have your old position at right guard 
back.” 

But the best part of the whole thing, be- 
sides getting the reward of five hundred dol- 
lars, was when Mary Elizabeth Miller 
waited for him after school to ask him to a 
party she was having in his honor!—West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 
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The Children 


A Certain Boy 


He doesn’t like to go to bed, 
And getting up is worse; 

To washing, too, I’ve heard it said, 
He’s just as much averse. 


And as for school and studying 
When he would rather roam, 
He hates it more than anything 

But doing jobs at home. 


I must admit that it is true, 
Though ’tis a sorry boast, 

Whatever he is told to do 
Is what he hates the most. 


I do suppose that if he chose 
What he should do all day, 
He’d play and eat a while, and then 
He’d eat a while and play. 
—Exchange. 


Teddy’s Make-believe Trip 


HE sun peeped joyously into Teddy’s 

window, but it got no answering smile 
from the little sick boy. Teddy wasn’t 
suffering so much, but he was _ heartsick 
with disappointment. And sometimes it 
seems that disappointment is almost as 
bad as illness. Both of them at the same 
time make most any little boy find it hard 
to smile back at even a sunshiny morning. 


Teddy did not even attempt to smile; he 
just stared at the sun as if he were think- 
ing, “How can you come up so happy when 
you know I expected to go with my father 
on a trip to New York, and then had to stay 
at home because I caught a cold?” 

The truth was, Teddy knew he was re- 
sponsible for the bad cold, and he thought 
that made it even harder, since he could lay 
the blame on no cne else. He had played 
ball when it was cold, and then had taken 
off his sweater to cool. Of course he came 
home as hoarse as a frog, just when his 
mother was getting ready to pack his 
clothes with father’s. So, instead of a trip, 
there was a call for the doctor, and Teddy 
in bed with a sore throat, and father al- 
ready gone. 

Teddy turned and hid his face in the 
pillow and actually began boohooing. 

“Good gracious, this won’t do!” scolded 
a pleasant voice, and two hands reached 
down and patted Teddy comfortingly until 
he peeped at his Aunt Jeannette through 
his tears. 

“Why, I thought you were better, and 
here you are dreadfully sick. I’ll go call 
the doctor,” said Aunt Jeannette. 

“No! no! please, auntie, I’m not worse; 
I’m just—just crying be-because I couldn’t 
go with father,” sobbed Teddy. 

“Well, well, that is too bad; but I thought 
about that and brought a little book along 
that you may like to look over, since you 
couldn’t go.” And Aunt Jeannette put a 
little red-backed book in Teddy’s hand, 


called “Places of Interest About New York 
City.” 

“Now your father will go to see a lot of 
these places, and you can just read the book 
along with him,” said Aunt Jeannette, 
brightly. 

Teddy didn’t feel very much enthused, 
but he managed a little smile, and his 
auntie left him propped up against his pil- 
low, the book in his hand. 

Late that afternoon Aunt Jeannette 
dropped in to see Teddy again, and instead 
of the crying little boy she had found that 
morning, there was a smiling little fellow 
who looked as if he had greatly enjoyed 
himself. 

“I have been all over New York, Aunt 
Jeannette,” he cried. “I crossed the ferry 
over to Staten Island, and rode in the sub- 
ways, and went to Central Park, and up 
to the top of the Woolworth Building. I’ve 
had a wonderful trip.” 

Teddy stopped for breath and Aunt Jean- 
nette put in a word: “I should think you 
have visited more places than you could 
possibly have done in a day’s time in New 
York—” 

“T’m not half through the book,” inter- 
rupted Teddy, with enthusiasm. “I’m going 
to tell father where I went when he gets 
back. Won’t he be surprised that I know 
about the places he will visit!” 

“He surely will,” agreed Aunt Jeannette. 
Just then mother came in with a supper 
on a tray that made Teddy’s eyes twinkle. 
“Not everybody can travel and stay home 
for mother’s supper at the same time, can 
they?” he asked.—Our Little Ones. 


When John Had to Decide 
OTHER, said John Roberts one Friday 
morning as he started off to school, 
“I’ve never asked Billy Dobson out here to 
spend a Saturday, and he wants to come so 
bad. May I ask him?” 

“What sort of a boy is he?” asked the 
mother. ; 

“Well, he seems to be a good-hearted 
chap,” answered John a little nervously, re- 
membering some of the things he didn’t like 
about Billy; “but he looks kind of neglected, 
and I know he wants to come the worst 
kind.” 

John’s mother smiled. She knew he was 
to be trusted, so she said: “Certainly, dear; 
bring him out if his mother is willing.” 

“His mother is dead,” said John, choking 
over the words as he thought of their mean- 
ing. 

And then John’s mother stooped and 
kissed his hair as she said: 

“Be sure and bring Billy with you tonight, 
if they will let him come.” 

That was how Billy came to be at Oak 
Ridge, for that was the name of John’s 
home. Friday night John’s father played 
games with them, and then his mother read 
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them a story. When she went up to show 
Billy his room she had made everything 
ready for him as carefully as if he had been 
her own boy. 

Saturday morning the boys were raking 
the leaves in the yard when they broke the 
rake, and John’s mother said they could go 
to the store and get another one. 

John telephoned to the store, and the man 
told them that the rake would cost thirty- 
five cents; but his mother didn’t have the 
change, so she gave him a dollar to get the 
rake. 

When they got to the store the man found 
that he had made a mistake and the price 
of the rake was twenty-five cents instead of 
thirty-five cents. 

“What are you going to do with that other 
ten cents?” Billy asked eagerly, and John 
replied shortly: 

“Take it home. What did you think?” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Billy; “you bet I 
wouldn’t. Your mother thinks the rake cost 
thirty-five cents, and she wouldn’t care, and 
besides, she won’t ask anything about it.” 

For answer John laughed good-naturedly 
in order to keep from saying anything rude 
to Billy and then turned to go home. 

“Aw, come on, kid; I want some candy,” 
said Billy, beginning to whine. 

But John kept on his way. 

Then Billy tried a new game. 
up to the store-keeper and said: 

“Give me ten cents’ worth of stick candy.” 

The storekeeper gave it to him, and when 
Billy got the bag he stuck a piece of the 
candy into his mouth at once and said: 

“John’s got the money to pay for it.” 

John looked up and heard what Billy had 
said and saw what he had dene. He knew 
that if he asked his mother for the ten 
cents she would gladly give it to him, and 
he also knew that she would not ask about 
it, anyway; but John was honorable to the 
very core of his being. He knew that Billy 
was his guest and that he was partly re- 
sponsible for Billy’s doings on that account, 
and he didn’t want the storekeeper to take 
the candy back and so lose what Billy had 
eaten. Just for a minute he didn’t know 
what was right to do, and then he remem- 
bered that, no matter how kind his mother 
might be about the matter, the money he 
carried was not his own, so he said to the 
merchant: 

“T am sorry that Billy ordered the candy, 
Mr. White, for I have no money of my own 
with me; but if you will charge it to me, I 
will pay you out of my next week’s allow- 
ance.” 

“Certainly, John,” said the merchant; “I 
am very glad to do it for you.” 

Billy was listening and thinking all of 
this time, and when they were safely out- 
side of the store, he said: 

“John, I’m ashamed of myself, and I'll 
bring you that money to school on Mon- 
day,” and he did. 

Billy wanted to be as trustworthy as John 
was, and that is one way that a friend can 
help a friend.—Boys and Girls. 


He went 
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Communications 


Low Wages and High Dividends 


The five replies to my letter in The 
Herald of December 9 were of a character 
not unexpected, considering the communica- 
tions were mostly from ministers and teach- 
ers. I would like to have seen a reply from 
a business man—that is to say, a capitalist. 
I think the business man is at a distinct dis- 
advantage in grasping the problems of the 
church and the school, and I believe it is not 
too much to say that business has troubles 
which cannot be even estimated by those 
not actively engaged in it. 

In a careful reading of the five replies 
I do not find recognition of certain facts 
which every business man knows. The first 
of these is the difficulty of continually doing 
business from year to year and show a profit 
all the time. The correspondents seem to 
take it for granted that business profits are 
like interest—always so much, and always 
sure. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The question in the business man’s 
life is whether he will make or lose at the 
end of the year. Most business is balanced 
so closely that not much more than a turn 
of the hand lies between good profits and 
disaster. And that disaster is the easier 
shows from statistics, which prove that most 
business enterprises fail or are reorganized. 
One example will do when we note that 
about three-quarters of the automobile 
manufacturers have gone to the wall. 

The second point which fails of recogni- 
tion by the five correspondents is that by 
far the larger number of workers have no 
interest in whether the employer makes or 
loses. They expect their wages just the 
same, and go so far as to say that it is 
nothing to them whether the boss makes any 
profit. They want all they can get, even 
if the employer is nearly on the rocks. 

Absentee ownership of business seems to 
be taken for granted by the correspondents. 
There is a problem, not yet settled, regard- 
ing the rights of a person who inherits 
money or a business. Whether there should 
be a limitation to what a man can accumu- 
late and will to his descendants, or just what 
is the solution of the question, is a little be- 
yond the writer. However, his references 
to capitalists and business men refer to 
those who have made their own way, built 
up their own organizations through their 
own efforts, and are still actively engaged 
in their work. Such men he is the more fa- 
miliar with, and new enterprises are under- 
taken every day by those who have the fore- 
sight and acumen to build up new lines of 
business. 

Now, when it comes to wages, there is 
just one rule that business must insist on, 
if it is to live. Let us present it: 


Wages can only be paid according to the 
service rendered. 


In the professional world it is pretty well 
known that ministers and educators do not 
get paid according to what they contribute 
to the world, but in the business world it is 
hard to find one who has not, or does not, at 
some time, find his level of earning capacity. 
He may never be capable of earning much. 
If not, he should make the best of what he 
has. Nature is inflexible, and what a man 
can not earn he cannot expect to get. 

Now, as to the five-and-ten-cent stores, 
and their wages and profits. First, no man 
is under any obligations to start a five-and- 
ten-cent store. If he did not, the people 
who would otherwise work for him would 
have to get other jobs. But supposing he 


starts such a store, is he under obligations 
to hire anyone to work for him? Certainly 
not. He can run it alone, if he chooses. But 





supposing he needs help. He takes on cer- 
tain persons to wrap up packages and re- 
ceive money. He tells them when they come 
there what their wages will be. There is 
nothing underhanded about it, and they can 
take the job or not, just as they like. They 
see the work is light and simple, and is not 
worth much money, and so they become 
parties to the contract of their own free will. 
As to whether the amount paid is enough to 
live on, this point has been waived by those 
who have agreed to the wages and gone to 
work. As beginners in the business world, 
these persons understand that their services 
are not worth much, and so they do not ex- 
pect much. Under the old apprentice sys- 
tem a boy had to work a term of years be- 
fore he could get any pay at all, and could 
hardly make a living for some time after 
he had become a journeyman. However, he 
felt satisfied, because he was learning some- 
thing which would eventually be of value. 
Such, no doubt, is the feeling of the five- 
and-ten-cent-store employees, unless they 
belong to the class of drones who never want 
to do any better. 

The next question is the profits. Forty- 
one percent dividends look large, but many a 
firm has paid that or better, and finally 
failed. The five-and-ten-cent store has ele- 
ments of failure in it which cannot be de- 
nied. In order to sell at low prices entire 
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LEARNING 


I have learned laughter from living 
And leaping young mountain streams; 

Friendship and courage from oak trees; 
And—from the arching sky, dreams. 


I have learned love from the whisper 
Of winds through the wistful hours; 

I have learned hope from refreshing 
And friendly mid-afternoon showers. 


I have learned patience from rivers; 
Poise—from the cliff and the peak; 
I have learned, always, to listen 
For whispers when beauty speaks. 


I have learned wisdom from watching 
The beavers and birds and bees; 

I have learned music and rhythm 
From swaying of wind-swept trees. 


I have learned faith through some flowers 
That dare to a further height 

Even than timberline dareth— 
In crimson and Alpine white. 


I have learned peace and its beauty 
Deep in the heart of the night, 

Up where the full moon is sailing 
The skies in a silver flight. 


I have learned prayer through the subtle, 
Soft lights of the afterglow; 
I have found God and his dreaming 
In the sea where the star-streams flow. 
—wWilliam L. Stidger, in Western 
Christian Advocate. 


factory outputs have to be contracted for 
a long time ahead. What happens if the 
store contracts on a rising market and sells 
on a declining one, with the store full of 
goods? The recent history of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. is an object lesson on this 
point. Notwithstanding the great business 
and good profits this company had shown 
for years, an error of business judgment 
caused them to stock up heavily at high 
prices. Everything dropped and this firm 
would have gone on the rocks had not the 
retired president, Julius Rosenwald, stepped 
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forward and out of his personal fortune, 
accumulated when times were good, lent the 
money which enabled the company to keep 
going until the goods could be sold, the losses 
shouldered, and things put to rights. A per- 
son could go further with such instances. 
It is not beyond the bounds of reason, 
furthermore, but that the said forty-one 
percent may prove to be a mistake. Unless 
plenty of surplus was laid by for possible 
losses there may be trouble ahead. 
E. B. HURLBURT. 


No Time for Controversy 


The Herald will be interested to know 
that an effort is being made to organize the 
“Fundamentalists” of Indiana into a state 
organization. A few states already have 
such organizations. The other day I re- 
ceived a circular asking where I stood on 
the matter, and I replied as follows: 

In reply to your suggestion and inquiry 
regarding the organization of Fundamental- 
ists in this State, will say: If Fundamental- 
ism or Modernism is of God, they will stand; 
if of men, they will fall of themselves. 


I was ordained to the gospel ministry for- 
ty-nine years ago to preach the gospel of the 
Son of God, and not to defend it. I fully be- 
lieved then, and do yet, that the gospel is 
able to and does take care of itself—and also 
takes care of those who preach it. The world 
needs the gospel, that through it the world 
might be saved; for “It is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believes it” 
—even Fundamentalist and Modernist alike. 

I think the world has now an overabun- 
dance of “isms’’ of men but is short on Christ- 
ians. 

No, I have not the time, nor can I afford the 
expense, to attend such a meeting as you 
suggest. It keeps me busy helping to build 
up his Kingdom, and I have no time to give 
to these side-issues of men. 


That is how I feel about this whole mat- 
ter. J. R. CORTNER. 


Wingate, Indiana. 


Did Stone Advance Christian Unity? 


The editorial December cn “The Adven- 
ture of Christian Unity’ was rich. I be- 
lieve with all my heart that if more of our 
ministers were able to interpret the genius 
of the Christian Church as you are, we 
we would become such a power and influ- 
ence in the world as no other church could 
hope to become. President P. W. McRey- 
nolds used to say: “No church in existence 
has a finer challenge before it and could do 
better work than the Christian Church; 
and if the young men who are looking for 
big tasks would work that, no church would 
pay so richly in every way.” 

That which Dr. McReynolds had in his 
mind cannot be accomplished without that 
which you have in mind. As I see it, we 
must hang together upon the great founda- 
ticns which our fathers built or hang sepa- 
rately. We simply cannot and dare not de- 
vide our forces. That has been tried for 
one hundred years. We do not have to 
look any farther than to some of the things 
Stone and those faithful men he led, and 
what came of it. What if that great 
“stream that flowed” together as Professor 
Bennett points out in his new book had but 
flowed with those who understood and prac- 
ticed what they preached? What might 
have been the results? My honest belief is 
that union was deferred many years by 
this huge mistake. The influence for le- 
galism is supreme in that great body of 
people which Stone helped to influence. 

I am glad fcr his influence, for all the 
good he did—but the question which puz- 
zles me is: Did he have the best influence 
by doing as he did or would he have done 
more good to have proceeded without being 
fettered? 

THOMAS C. HOUSE. 

Tuscola, Illinois. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, December 28—A 
stocking social was held some time ago at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Blake, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid. Miniature 
stockings had been previously giyen out 
which were to be returned with pennies cor- 
responding to the size of the stocking worn 
(mine being size eleven, I put in twenty-two 
pennies). A large crowd was present, and a 
fine program was presented which was 
heartily appreciated by all present. Refresh- 
ments were served and the proceeds of the 
social, some over twenty dollars, were used in 
payment on our new piano. — On Christmas 
Eve our Sunday-school presented its regular 
Christmas concert and gift tree and although 
the weather and walking were both bad and 
another entertainment of the same kind was 
‘being held not far from us, a large audience 
was present who listened most attentively to 
the tiny tots as they so readily gave their 
most interesting program; at the close of 
which Santa Claus made his regular visit, 
giving every child in the audience candy, 
then the beautiful tree which was well laden 
with gifts for all was quickly stripped, the 
Sunday-school candy boxes distributed, the 
good nights said, and our entertainment was 
a thing of the past. — The services of the 
following Sunday were of the usual good 
interest. Mr. Turner had a fine gospel mes- 
sage for his hearers. In the evening Mr. 
Merlin Dorr, of Endicott, New York, who is 
passing the holiday vacation at the home of 
his parents, favored us with a solo which was 
much appreciated as was also the duet by the 
Dorr brothers, Merlin and Burgess. The special 
Christmas offering envelope in our cartons 
was used this year for a Near East offering 
and a good sum was realized thereby. Since 
we adopted the Duplex envelope system we 
have not taken a “double header” collection 
at any of our services, and as our benevo- 
lences are kept up well by this manner we 
hope we never -will take up another double 
header. — The regular session of our official 
board was held at the home of our financial 
secretary, Mrs. Hugh A. Boyer, Monday even- 
ing, December 27. The usual business was 
transacted.—Amee. 























































Portsmouth, New Hampshire, January 3— 
The Court Street Christian Church members 
are busily engaged in pushing forward both 
social and spiritual activities. We have a 
men’s class meeting once a month. After the 
banquet, they listen to a lecture and the rest 
of the evening they talk about things that are 
in their minds. — We have a Young People’s 
society that is doing an excellent work. 
During the holidays they were in search for 
poor boys and girls to make them happy. — 
We have a Mizpah class consisting of young 
ladies who have raised quite a sum of money 
to help the needy of the church. We also 
have a class of Pioneer Boys, numbering 
about thirty, who have taken for their class 
name “Elias Smith.” They meet every Fri- 
day evening. One of the interesting things 
is to listen to their prayers just before their 
drill. Sabbath mornings, just before the 
service, they meet and pray for their pastor 
and ask their Heavenly Father to bless the 
sermon to the saving of souls. The Lord 
has wonderfully blessed us, for during the 
last year fifty-two have been added to the 
church and there are a number soon to join 
us. Our church feels very hopeful for its 
future.—E. K. Amazeen, Pastor. 
























Lynn, Massachusetts, January 4—Holy Com- 
munion wag, observed in the Bethany 
Memorial Church the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber. — That same Sunday morning a Go-to- 
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Church Band was organized, the same to run 
until Easter. The pastor will give Bibles 
and Testaments to those who have perfect 
attendance, the covers of which are made of 
olive wood from the Mount of Olives, polished 
in Jerusalem, and engraved with the Jerusa- 
lem cross, — On Sunday morning, December 
19, the young people of the church rendered 
a Christmas cantata. On the evening of De- 
cember 23 a group of Campfire girls gave a 
Christmas playlet. The pastor received a 
Christmas gift in gold as a token of appre- 
ciation of the members of the church and 
two of the organized classes in the Sunday- 
school. Following the evening’s program, 
thirty-three of our people went out singing 
carols, making fifteen calls at hospitals and 
the homes of shut-ins. — A union watch 
night service was held in our church, in 
which St. Luke’s M. E., St. Paul’s M. E., Essex 
St. Baptist, Broadway M. E., and the Friends 
Church of Eastern Avenue participated. <A 
varied program was carried out including a 
social hour with lunch in the vestry, a con- 
secration service, and the administering of 
Holy Communion. — A boys’ choir has been 
organized from members of Bethany Castle 
Knights of King Arthur, and the same has 
sung two Sundays. We are hoping this may 
be successful. General conditions are encour- 
aging. May our Father direct us.—Flora M. 
Neagles, Pastor. 


ILLINOIS 


Louisville, January 8—We have been called 
to the following funerals of late: William 
Sherman Leek, of Texas City, Illinois, father 
of Rev. Cecil Leek, of Albany, Indiana. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kincaid, of Louisville, mother of 
Kincaid Brothers, of Louisville, Illinois, a 
noted merchantile firm; Clarence Vandyke, 
son of J. T. Vandyke and wife, of Hord 
Church; Joseph Blaire, a veteran member of 
Hord church. — We began a union meeting 
with the Pleasant View Christian Church and 
the Green Hill M. E. Church, December 5, 
holding the first ten days at Pleasant View 
Church, with Rev. Morris Sanders, the M. E. 
preacher, doing the preaching, and the rest 
of the meeting of ten days at Green Hill 
Church with the writer preaching. The meet- 
ing resulted in eight accessions to Pleasant 
View and six with the Green Hill Church. 
It also united the two churches in a fine 
spirit of fellowship, which has organized a 
union prayer meeting held each Thursday 
night. Next Thursday night it will be held at 
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Pleasant View Church with a Green Hill 
leader and vice versa. — Our people at Pleas- 
ant View surely gave us a fine Christmas this 
year in gifts amounting to about sixty-five 
dollars. Among them was a new suit of 
clothes and hat. Surely we are grateful to 
them for such generosity which came in in 
good play. — We went to Bethlehem for ap- 
pointment Sunday after Christmas. They 
called us and gave us Christmas day at home, 
which we appreciated. — I am expected to 
assist Rev. Walter Fasnacht at Hord this 
week. Had a fine appointment at Pleasant 
View this trip. Next Sunday we are looking 
forward to a good appointment at Bethlehem. 
—John Baughman, Pastor. 
INDIANA 
Bluffton, December 30—On Thanksgiving 
evening our pastor, Rev. Samuel Frantz, be- 


al meeting with the Murray Chris- 
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tian Church. There was a good inte 
through the meeting. Twelve members were 
received into the church. The Sunday-school 
has been strengthened in numbers and inter- 
est. The work is starting out in a very en- 
couraging way for the Master, to whom be 
all the glory.—Hileen Motz, Clerk. 


Lebanon, January 5—The quarterly confer- 
ence of ministers and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents of the Western Indiana Conference 
convened at the Antioch Christian Church, 
Frankfort, Indiana, Rev. J. C. Orebaugh, pas- 
tor, January 5, 1927. This being only the 
second meeting, it was well attended and a 
fine spirit prevailed throughout the day. Re- 
ports were submitted by pastors regarding 
the evangelistic work of the various churches, 
talks were given by each superintendent con- 
cerning the general conditions of the Sun- 
day-schools. Rev. E. E. Bennett, of the E»m 
Grove Church, brought us a splendid mes- 
sage on “Training for Leadership.” — The 
good ladies of Antioch provided the usual 
good noonday meal which is always the talk 
of hungry ministers and visitors. Every one 
met and conversed with every one, and this 
hour was enjoyed by all. —"Conditions of 
Churches Without Pastors” was the subject 
discussed in the afternoon. Rev. W. H. 
Zenor presented a very good plan for taking 
care of these churches. 

Conference adjourned to meet with the 
Pleasant Hill Church, Wingate, Indiana, on 
April 13, 1927.—Raymond L. Wiggins, Presi- 
dent; J. E. Fry, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Rochester, January 38—A very successful 
revival meeting just closed at the Bloomings- 
burg Christian Church with Brother Pp. W. 
Hunsinger as pastor-evangelist and Brother 
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Christian Sun says: 





Dr. Harper has written in his best style and on a topic with which he 
is, as a teacher and student, most familiar. 1 ( 
comprehensive and all-inclusive Church activity which the versatile 
author feels will ultimately be adcpted by all agencies and institutions 
of the Church. The volume will, doubtless, be adopted, as no doubt the 
author, in writing it, intended it should be, in many schools and classes 
as a manual or textbook on the great theme of religious education. It 
is a student’s book, written cn a live theme of increasing interest, by a 
versatile writer and a wonderfully brilliant scholar and teacher. 


Price, $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Fred Armstrong as song leader. We received 
into the church four by letter and thirteen 
by open confession. Not only do we feel 
that the meeting was a success by the addi- 
tion of seventeen to our church roll, but the 
entire church has been revived spiritually. 
Our daily prayer service from day to day 
proved a wonderful success. A different 
leader took charge of the devotion each day 
with the assistance of Brother Hunsinger 
and Brother Armstrong. Mr. Kotterman, 
principal of our public school, gave us a 
special invitation to bring. to the entire school 
a message from God’s Word. We responded 
and went to the school in a body where the 
students had assembled. A short song serv- 
ice was held and a message was brought to 
the young people pertaining to their joining 
with a church, not only fitting themselves for 
useful American citizens but preparing them- 
selves here on earth for a beautiful home in 
heaven. — Brother Hunsinger brought us a 
message each night that was appreciated by 
all. His messages not only came from his 
heart, but he backed them up with Scripture. 
The crying need of the world today is men 
whv in the fear of the Lord will dare to pro- 


claim his gospel in all the fulness of its 
power, speaking the truth in love. — Plans 
are being made for the coming year. We are 


looking forward to 1927 being the greatest in 
the history of the Bloomingsburg Christian 
Church. Some of the things we are looking 
forward to are: A larger and better Bible 
School, an organized teacher’s training class, 
an organized Christian Endeavor, a good at- 
tendance each week for prayer service, a 
regular monthly board meeting, a system of 
finance, the spiritual and financial co-opera- 
tion of each church member. We feel that 
if we accomplish each of these things men- 
tioned, things will boom in and around 
Talma. Perhaps we can win the old world 
yet for Christ.—Mrs. Fred Mercer. 


IOWA 

Ferguson, December 30—On Tuesday eve- 
ning before Christmas the Ferguson Church 
enjoyed what was said by many to be the fin- 
est Christmas program ever. Under the direc- 
tion of a good committee, the White Christ- 
mas was given. A good offering was received 
which is to go to Christian Education since 
we were unable to take this offering at the 
regular time. — Our church nights, the first 
Friday evening of each month, have been 
proving quite beneficial in many respects. A 
good short program is given, followed by a 
business meeting of the church, and this in 
turn is followed by our Sunday-school Coun- 
cil and C. E. business, during which time 
those not engaged in these business meetings 
enjoy a social hour. Then refreshments are 
served to all. The finances of the church 
are kept up in a good way—the best in years, 
some report. — Several weeks ago, on a week 
night at the church, two representatives of 
the Anti-Saloon League gave the “Dramatic 
Debate” on the theme, “Can the Law be En- 


forced?” This was presented in a fine, force- 
ful manner. The offering received exceeded 
fifty dollars. This was surprisingly large 


owing to the small audience caused by bad 
roads. — The past three Sundays the writer 
has been out of his pulpit because of sickness. 
He spent four days in the hospital at Mar- 
shalltown where it was feared he might have 
to undergo an operation. Happily this was 
not necessary and he is well on the way to 
recovery again and expects to be back in his 
pulpit soon. The trouble was intestinal flu. 
— The Ferguson people have been exceed- 
ingly good to the pastor and his family. On 
Christmas Eve a few of the folks brought in 
several dollars worth of groceries as a token 
of the good will of the community. — Miss 
Doris King, a student at Albany, is spending 
her Christmas vacation with her relatives at 
Ferguson. —- We hope to be able to hold our 
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helpfulness. 


literature for free distribution. 
distribution: 


5,000 

15,000 i 
5,000 i 
1,000 ‘$ 


500—Certificates. 


89,700—Total. 


3,000—Origin and Principles. 
2,700—Abner Jones. 
500—Elias Smith. 
2,900—James O’Kelley. 
600—Barton W. Stone. 
500—Early Women. 
4,000—Christians and Disciples. 
1,800—Evangelism of Youth. 


as you can but do not waste them. 





The Department of Publications — 


Has distributed and is continuing to give free for postage a fine 
line of Historical Christian Literature of outstanding merit and 


We believe these publications are of very great benefit and should be con- 
tinued. Our limited funds will not permit the publication of as many of these 
tracts and booklets as would be useful to the Church. The Board would wel- 
come any gifts or bequests to the Publication Fund to be used for publishing 
The following list has been published for free 


—Evangelism of Youth, or Supreme Objective in Religion, Dr. 


12,000 —Origin and Principles of the Christians, Dr. Burnett. 
3,500 a3 —Rev. Abner Jones, Dr. Burnett. 

2,000 as 

4,500 ” —Rev. James O’Kelly, Dr. Burnett. 

2,000 id —Rev. Barton W. Stone, Dr. Burnett. 

2,000 fh —Early Women of Christian Church, Dr. Burnett. 
5,000 ” —Christians and Disciples, Dr. Summerbell. 

1,000 ie —The Power of Our Tasks, Dr. Coffin. 

5,000 4s 

Roy Helfenstein. 

11,000 Folders—Dedicatorial Services, Dr. Burnett. 


5,000 Pamphlets—Ordination Services for Ministers, Dr. Burnett. 
—Ordination of Deacons, Dr. Burnett. 
—Reception of Members, Dr. Burnett. 
—Installation Services, Dr. Burnett. 

—Special Dedicatory, Dr. Burnett. 

4,000—The Church That Jesus is Building, Etc., Dr. Burnett. 
1,000—Who Is Going to Preach for You Next Year, Dr. Burnett. 


200—Dedication Services, Dr. Burnett. 
2,000—Dedication Services, Parsonage, Dr. Burnett. 


Of these publications we have on hand substantially: 


2,100—The Church That Jesus is Building. 


PRESIDENT COFFIN’S ADDRESS 


We have just from the press and ready for distribution President Coffin’s 
Convention address made at Urbana, Illinois. 
the above publications will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


Send all orders with postage to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


—— m:n hh th Ge se mk ee ee. ee cy ee 


3,000 Booklets—The Christian Church at Its Present Task, Dr. Coffin. | 


—Rev. Elias Smith and Horace Mann, Dr. Burnett. | 


This address and any other of 
Use as many 








meeting soon, but have not been able to com- 
plete plans for same yet. — Our birthday 
offerings in the Sunday-school are creating 
some interest. We plan to send these to 
Franklinton College. — The special drive to 
complete the debt raising parsonage fund has 
been held up because of sickness and in- 
clement weather.—E. C. Geeding, Pastor. 
KANSAS 

Towanda, January 5—We are observing the 
Week of Prayer in keeping with the churches 
of America and also in preparation for our 
coming revival which is to begin Sunday, 
January 9, and continue two weeks. Dr. R. C. 
Helfenstein, our well known pastor of 
People’s Christian Church, Dover, Delaware, 


will assist us. We earnestly covet your 
prayers that we may have a great meeting. 
— Our work here seems to be on the upgrade. 
We enter the new year with courage and 
faith and optimism. "We will soon complete 
a new gymnasium which we trust may great- 
ly aid us in our work. Kansas, the Sunflower 
State, is on the best sort of behavior, giving 
us some wonderful winter weather. Come 
and enjoy California with us. Best wishes 
and a happy New Year to all.—R. L. Hen- 
drickson, Pastor. 
NEW JERSEY 

Finesville, January 3—On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 26, the Finesville Christian Church cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its or- 
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ganization. In 1875, the late Rev. Harry J. 
Rhodes, came to Finesville and held a series 
of revival meetings during the fall months 
of October and November, and stirred up a 
religious awakening among the people here 
that caused a reorganization of the Christian 
Church. The writer, being only a boy at that 
time, was one of the converts. The following 
spring of 1876 the new church building was 
started, and on the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber the first sermon was preached in the 
basement of the church which is now the 
Sunday-school room. The upper room, where 
the preaching services are now being held, 
was not completed until a few years later. 
On account of the inclemency of the weather 
the attendance was not as large as we had 
anticipated. We also expected to have two 
ex-pastors to be with us, but weather con- 
ditions perhaps were the cause of their ab- 
sence. However, Rev. P. S. Sailer, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, was with us and gave the 
morning address which was highly appre- 
ciated by all present. In his address he gave 
us a brief history of the reorganization of 
the Church. In the afternoon he gave us an- 
other address, following which there was a 
roll call. The members who were present 
responded by a verse of scripture or testi- 
mony of some kind. Some who were absent 
sent a message. In the evening a Christmas 
service was well rendered. Our pastor, Rev. 
George A. Roemer, for some weeks past has 
been, and is still suffering with throat trouble, 
and has been able to do but very little 
preaching, but there are very few preachers 
when ill, like Brother Roemer, have a substi- 
tute to take their place in the pulpit like he 
has. That is just what his wife, Rev. Rosa 
O. Roemer, has been doing all through his 
illness. She is not only qualified and capable 
of preaching the gospel message, but in 
whatever capacity of service she is called to 
perform, she is willing and ready to do it. The 
writer will never forget that wonderful and 
kind service she rendered in the illness of his 
wife a few weeks ago. She was sick only nine 
days, but during that time Sister Roemer 
was by her bedside the greater part of her 
time ministering so faithfully to her needs un- 
til death came. Nor did her faithful service 
end there, for she was privileged to conduct 
and preach her funeral service from 2 Tim- 
othy 5:6-8. May God bless Sister Roemer for 
her thoughtfulness, kindness, and faithfulness 
in her Christian work.—Alonzo Sailer. 


OHIO 

Dayton, January 2—The choir of the First 
Christian Church, consisting of twenty-two 
voices, assisted by a quartet from the Forest 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, presented the 
cantata, “Holy Night,” Sunday evening, De- 
cember 26. The choir was led by Mrs. Mar- 
cella Gardner Graham and Miss Gwendolyn 
McDaniel presided at the piano. Another in- 
teresting feature of the program was the 
Nativity stories, read by the pastor, Dr. John 
E. Kauffman.—Geraldine Fox, Correspondent. 


Rev. Gabriel L. Long 


ABRIEL L. LONG, son of Randall and 

Rebecca Long, was born in Jackson 
County, Ohio, June 4, 1838. Being raised 
on a farm, he naturally chose that voca- 
tion as his life’s occupation. He never left 
the place of his birth, but continued to work 
on the old farm through a period of more 
than sixty years. 

November 29, 1858, he was united in 
marriage with Mary F. Cardwell with whom 
he traveled the pathway of time for more 
than sixty-eight years. To this union were 
born twelve children, six of whom have pre- 
ceded him in death. 

When still a young man, he united with 
the church, and for almost seventy years 
he lived a loyal and faithful Christian life. 
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NOW READY .- - 


Teddy Bear and His Playmates 
Children are Delighted! 








EP site 











it was to their Uncle’s place. 


merrily by. 


Massachusetts. 
tive. 





They put the pole on their shoulders. 


About an hour after starting the boys cut a small pole and tying their 
grips to this they put the pole on their shoulders and trudged along until 
eight o’clock when they commenced to groan and inquire how much farther 


They had a splendid dinner from berries they gathered on the way 
and of wintergreen tea from freshly picked leaves and the whole day passed 


This book is from the pen of Rev. Frank H. Gardner, of Pottersville, 
Has a handsome two-color cover; well bound and attrac- 


It contains eleven stories with illustrations, has 64 pages, and priced 
at 50 cents, delivery extra. It will please your children. Order of 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 








Shortly after his conversion he was called 
into the work of the gospel ministry, and 
for fifty years he continued this work in 
connection with his labors on the farm. He 
served many churches as a faithful and 
efficient pastor, continuing his work until 
in his seventieth year. 


He was never of robust health but always 
of an untiring disposition, and would 
rather suffer the hardships of life than to 
have anyone suffer disappointment through 
any failure on his part. Many times he 
traveled miles to meet his obligation with 
his churches when only a few were able to 
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meet with him on account of severe storms. 

About three weeks ago he showed evident 
signs of failing strength, and continued to 
grow weaker until he peacefully fell asleep 
December 21, 1926, aged eighty-eight years, 
six months, and seventeen days. 


He leaves to mourn his departing his aged 
and faithful companion, two sons, four 
daughters, twenty-seven grandchildren, 
twenty-nine great-grandchildren, one sister, 
one foster daughter, besides many other 
relatives and friends. He was the oldest 
Christian minister in the Ohio Eastern 
Christian Conference, having spent more 
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than a half century in the gospel work sac- 
rificing the pleasures of home for the good 
of the cause he loved. 

Rev. John L. Porter conducted the funeral 
service at his residence near Vinton, Ohio. 


The Challenge of Evangelism to 


the Christian Denomination 
(Continued from page seven) 


the age of eleven and nine-tenths years 
without having publicly committed the life 
to Christ, the possibility of the child ever 
doing so is lessened every day after that. No 
finer reaction can be had anywhere in evan- 
gelistic effort than that which comes from 
the children and young people in a Kingdom 
Enlistment Week campaign. They, tco, can 
win their chums and pals to Christ and be- 
come most happy in doing so. One of the 
most inspiring things about our present sit- 
uation is the attitude of our girls and boys 
toward the challenge of evangelism. It ap- 
peals to the youth of our time. 

Men are hungry for Ged. They need him 
and he needs them in the establishment of 
his Kingdom in the world. In this day there 
is a restlessness. Some are seeking the 
things that satisfy from many sources. 
Some are forsaking the faith of their fa- 
thers and mothers and are identifying them- 
selves with this organization and that. They 
go off on tangents in their search, forsaking 
the fellowship of even their dearest friends, 
and then some cf them later on find them- 
selves stranded, out of harmony with old as- 
sociations, once dear, and are left desolate. 
Christ in all the fullness of what he means 
to the present modern world, needs to be 
presented today in such a clear, concise man- 
ner that in him all may find a Savior, peace 
of mind, and rest of soul. Man needs, first 
cf all, to accept Christ, then to think and 
act like him in all the various relationships 
of life. We believe not only in the gospel 
of creed, but in the gospel of deed. To ac- 
cept Jesus, to talk like Jesus and act like 
Jesus, is the challenge of evangelism to all. 
When Jesus Christ shall have been made 
known to all men, and all men have accepted 
him and exemplify in their individual lives 
his life of love and service, then may it be 
said that the will of God is being done cn 
earth as in heaven. 

No enterprise of the Church has such a 
thrilling appeal as the challenge to win this 
one hundred thousand to Christ. To the 
ycung people with the fires of enthusiasm 
burning in the soul, more real joy may be 
experienced in it than on the side lines of the 
football stadium. To the man in middle- 
life the challenge will call out the best that 
is in him, and while doing great construc- 
tive work in the business of the world, at 
the same time he may do constructive work 
in the develcpment of his own heart life and 
help others in the development of their lives 
also. To the business man who has lost the 
thrill that comes from merely making mon- 
ey, there may be found in this blessed serv- 
ice a new thrill, and to the old, who have 
lived valiantly, there remains this blessed 
privilege of sharing in the task of recruit- 
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ing the Kingdom of Heaven. No enter- 
prise of the Church requires more heroism, 
more tact and courageous consecrated ef- 
fort than this. It is the challenge of chal- 
lenges, and big with its call to the best, 
strongest, highest, and deepest qualities 
within us, and whatever may be the cost of 
the struggle 


“It is great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
And to fight for man and God. 


“O, it seams the face and it tries the brain; 
It strains the arm till one’s friend is Pain 
In the fight for man and God. 


“But it’s great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
And to fight for man and God.” 


Shall the 


General Convention 


Function ? 
(Continued from page eight) 


crises were Franklinton and the Department 
of Evangelism and Life Service. In addi- 
tion to this the balance of our apportionment 
to the Federal Council, clerical and other 
service for all of the departments, unex- 
pected bills, printing of The Annual and 
quadrennial reports, all greatly augment the 
Convention’s liabilities. These have been 
grcewing larger by leaps and bounds. The 
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' IT MADE A DIFFERENCE } 


Wr are you reading that Bible?” 
said the French explorer to the 
Polynesian native. ‘Don’t you know 
that it is quite useless nowadays?” 
“Not quite useless,” the tawny man re- 
plied, “for if I had never read a Bible, 
( I should be eating you today.’’—Sel. 
L 
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Urbana Convention printing and promotion 
will add about four thousand dollars to the 
expense of the year just closed. 

While these new liabilities are being 
forced upon the Convention treasury its in- 
come is being steadily reduced. We come 
to the end of 1926 with insufficient funds to 
meet our obligations. A larger income must 
be secured through the church offerings for 
this purpose or we face dire alternatives. 
The offerings are not sustaining the work. 
Unless the offering received this month is 
considerably larger than those of the past 
several years we must discontinue some 
things which will cripple our efficiency. 

No pastor should fail thoroughly to in- 
form his church of the need and value of 
this offering to the tasks of the Kingdom and 
the mission of the Christian Church, and no 
church of our brotherhood should fail to 
make a generous response to the Conven- 
tion’s call. This is not a thing which can be 
done as well some other time when conditions 
are more favorable. It must be done now 
and in a large way. 

0 








We cannot sweep away the past and start 
afresh like settlers in some new country. 
We must enter professions and adopt pur- 
suits which have existed long before us and 
which ‘men of all sorts and conditions, evil 
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From a 
Continuing Fellowship 
PRAYER 


O God, our Father, we 
know our weakness well 
enough, but we are not yet 
fully acquainted with Thy 
great power. Grant us the 
remembrance of Thy prom- 
ise and the grace to turn to 
Thee for help. We are con- 
scious at every turn of our 
seeming failures; make us 
victorious and conscious of 
the ability to triumph over 
obstacles. Amen. 


Cloth Bound—$1.00 copy. 


Send Orders to 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 











as well as good, have contributed to mold 
to their present shape ... We have to do 
right not only in the face of, but often in 
combination with wrongdoers; to be sincere 
among the insincere; disinterested among 
the self-interested . . . Nor are the issues 
before us always obvious. For the frontiers 
between good and evil are not easy of de- 
limitation .. . Hence no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down that will suit all the occa- 
sions that may occur. We have to extem- 
porize courses of action as fresh circum- 
stances arise. And all of this involves a 
constant strain not only upon our moral 
courage, but upon our tact and judgment, in 
comparison with which the seclusion of the 
cloister would at least be peace.—J. C. IIl- 
ingworth. 
o 

Where the gospel of Christ has done its 
perfect work, where Christianity has real- 
ized itself in social institutions and has pen- 
etrated all our private and public life with 
its practical regulations, there the whole of 
our being will come under its control; all 
its periods from childhood to old age will 
take the stamp and bear the fruit of this 
holy and gracious power in the heart; every 
capacity in us will be invigorated to its best 
exercise by Christian faith; our common 
work—the handiwork of the husbandman 
and mechanic, the intellectual work of the 
scholar, the housework of the woman, the 
shopwork of the trader—will be better and 
safer and happier work for being done in 
the name of Christ, for the sake of Christ, 
out of that living union of the heart with 
him which makes him the real life and 
power of all our daily service—W. H. Hunt- 
ingdon. 











